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For the Companion. 
A KERNEL OF CORN. 

My story is about a kernel of corn. But that 
one kernel of corn was the cause of a serious 
dispute, and gave rise to several questions of 
honor and fair dealing which I hope the reader 
will be able to settle satisfactorily in his own 
mind. 

The kernel of corn may be said to be a 
historic one. It was the ancestor of that 
variety of field corn once well known, lo- 
cally, at least, as the ‘‘red Indian corn,’’— 
something as now we have the “pine-knot”’ 
corn, the ‘‘yellow flint,’’ and the ‘‘Comp- 
ton,’’ and the “lost nation wheat.” 

As I have said, it had a curious history, 
of which the following are the points of in- 
terest. 

So far as is known, its origin was on the 
farm of a man named Carroll, whose place 
joined that where the present writer lived 
when young. 

Jim and Ed Carroll were boy neighbors, 
and up to the time of my story, were very 
intimate with my brother Thomas and my- 
self. | 

That season, Mr. Carroll had a two-acre 
field of ‘‘peach-blow”’ potatoes just below 
our line-wall, on the west side of the road; 
and I well remember how beautifully they 
looked when in blossom. People never 
seem to look for any beauty in a potato- 
field; yet I know of few more beautiful 
sights than a large field of peach-blow or 
early rose potatoes in ful: bloom. 

When hoeing-potato time came, Tom and 
I changed works, as we called it, with the 
Carroll boys; that is to say, for the sake of 
working together, we worked for them one 
day, and they for us the next. 

Potatoes, as every farm boy knows, have 
to be “‘hilled up.””’ We used to work two 
to a row, one hilling up one side of it, the 
other following him and hilling up the 
other side. The four of us could thus carry 
two rows along at once, and that almost ag 
fast as one could walk, after they had been 
cultivated out. 

One forenoon, as we hoed together in 
Mr. Carroll’s two-acre field, Ed and I came 
to a fine, fresh shoot of corn standing alone » 
between two potato-hills in our row. 

‘Seems too bad to cut it up,’’ Ed said, 
“it looks so green and nice. Let it grow 
with the potatoes if it will.”’ 

We pulled out the weeds round it, hilled 
it up a little, and let it stand. That a ker- 
nel of common corn had found its way into 
the field here and germinated, was no great 
wonder. But this was not common corn, 
though we did not then know to the con- 
trary. 

It grew rankly, and was soon visible a 
long way off, among the low potatoes. In 
August, it stood a tall, strong stalk, seven 
feet in height, with remarkably fine, broad 
leaves, and a bushy tassel, rich in pollen. 
Two fine ears had formed on it. 

By the 8th of September, the husk cracked, 
disclosing the corn, now fully turned from the 
milk. It still stood erect in the field, and when 
the boys came to dig the potatoes, we noticed it 
more particularly, 

For, instead of being a golden yellow, like the 
common eight-rowed corn planted thereabouts, 
this corn was of a deep, reddish tint, and ten- 
rowed. The ears, too, were very large, fully a 
foot in length, and very finely formed. The ker- 
nels were evenly set in the rows along the cob, 
and handsomely shaped. In fact, as every one 
who saw it said, they were two of the handsomest 
ears of corn ever raised in that region. 

Mr. Carroll told the boys to let the stalk stand 
till the corn was fully ripened, so as to save it 
for seed. Many visitors and all the neighboring 
farmers went to look at it. No one seeing it 
knew to what variety it belonged; and many were 
the speculations as to how it got there. 

Some thought it was a stray kernel left in the 
soil and somehow preserved down from the days 
when the Indians used to plant corn there; and 
partly from that conjecture, and partly from its 
red color, it got the name of red Indian corn. 
Others thought that some passing crow or jay 
might have dropped it—having brought it from 
a great distance. But nobody knew. 


About the middle of September, while thé 
stalk stood out there, now quite ripened, a thiev- 
| ish cosset-sheep got out of the cow-pasture into 
| the field, and going along, pulled down the stalk 

and ate both ears. The boys ‘did not see the old 
| creature till just as she was munching off the 
| last kernels. ~ 
| Then they ran at full speed, but were too late, 








almost, not quite, for they found seven kernels in 

| the dirt, which had fallen from the greedy old 
creature’s mouth. These they picked up and 
carried to the house. 

Now Tom and I had taken almost as much in- 
terest in that stalk of corn as the Carroll boys 
themselves, for every one said it would prove a 
grand new variety to raise. It was stouter and 

| evidently hardier than the common corn; and it 
| would yield more corn and more fodder by one- 
| half to the acre, we thought. At least, we were 
enthusiastic to try it. So we now asked Jim and 
| Ed to give us one of the seven kernels to plant 
next year. 

Considerably to our surprise, and greatly to 
our indignation, they refused. 

But the Carroll boys had been thinking, or 
perhaps their father or others had told them, 
that, as the corn was a new and superior variety, 
they would be able to make money by raising 
and selling it for seed. So they wonld not let 
us have so much as a single kernel, lest we 
should be rival sellers, and come in fora share 
of the profits. 

They had a perfect legal right to keep it all; 
|yet Tom and I did not take that view; and we 
| were so indignant as often to speak of them as 
| “pigs!” 











| The matter made a sad breach in our hitherto 
friendly relations. ‘The heads of the two families 

| took no notice of the quarre]; but we boys did not 

| speak to each other for,over a year. We grew 

| thoroughly imbittered,—all the more so that we 

| had formerly been so intimate. 

| But worse difficulties followed: 

| Next spring, Jim and Ed planted the seven 
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kernels with great care. They could not put it 
in their garden, lest it should mix with the sweet 
corn, nor yet out in the field on the west side of 
the road, where the ordinary corn was. So they 
reserved a little plat, abont a rod square, in the 
wheat-field on the east side of the road, up next 
to the line-wall. This plat they dressed richly, 
and planted the seven kernels in three hills. It 
was a warm, sheltered spot. 

But just as the shoots were breaking the ground, 
the crows, or one crow, lit down on the plat, one 
Sunday morning before breakfast, and pulled up 
all but two of the spears, which were just break- 
ing ground. 

My brother and I were made aware of this dis- 
aster next morning by seeing Jim and Ed putting 
up a horrible ‘‘scarecrow”’ in the plat; and I fear 
we were not very sorry on account of it. 

The two remaining Kernels, however, came up 
and grew with the same vigor and strength which 
had marked the growth of the stalk among the 
potatoes. 

Tom and I often watched them from our side 
of the line-wall. Later in the season, Jim and 
Ed set stakes about them, to support them in 
case of a violent shower. Both stalks matured 
and had each two fine large ears. 

From August till into September, the boys used 
to come ont every day to see that the corn had 
not been molested. Already the shuck had be- 
gun to crack off from the ears, showing the rich 
dark red tint. 

One morning near the 12th of September, they 
| went out and found every kernel shelled off the 














cobs, on the stalks, and gone; nor was there a 
track, or a trace, to indicate the character of the 
robber. Probably two more angry boys could not 
have been found in the whole State. 

The next thing, in fact the first thing, Tom and 
I heard, was that Jim and Ed had charged us 
with taking the corn; that they had called us 
thieves in public. All the neighboring boys were 
talking of the matter. ; 

We felt outraged. To call a boy a thief 
is decidedly worse than calling him a hog. 
We knew no more than they what had be- 
come of their corn, Even our parents were, 
I think, « little. offended about the charge; 
for no father likes to have his son called a 
thief. I remember our folks asked us 
about it, and that, finding Tom and I re- 
ally knew nothing about the corn, father 
bade us keep very quiet and make no 
threats, saying that the truth might ere 
long come out. 

October and the greater part of Novem- 
ber passed. The days had now grown very 
short, and the weather was biting cold. But 
snow had not yet come; and one afternoon 
which had been rather more sunny, father 
had set Tom and me to grubbing up some 
sumachs in the east field. We made a pile 
of these, ready for burning. 

Down next the line-wall there had lain, 
on our side, an old red-oak log, for some 
years. 

This oak had stood nearly on the line, 
and had been felled because it shaded so 
much tillage ground. The trunk had been 
left lying where it fell. But it was now a 
good deal decayed. Father bade us take 
the oxen and drag it up to our pile. This 
we did just at sunset; and then set to work 
to split it up, in order to throw it on the 
brush-pile, to burn. 

We had been pounding away at it for 
some minutes, when there suddenly darted 
out of ahole in the end a little striped 
squirrel, or “chipmunk.” The little crea- 
ture, rudely awakened from his winter tor- 
por, by our heavy blows, took refuge in a 
near stone-pile. 

We supposed it might have a nest in- 
side the old log. But we were hardly pre- 
pared for the sight that met our eyes when 
at last we got the log open; for there, in- 
side it, nicely packed in punk, together 
with fully half a peck of wheat, was that 
red corn,—nearly a quart,—every kernel of 
it,I dare say! 

We shouted. 

Then we called father. 

He laughed well. 

“Don’t touch it,”’ said he. 

Then he called Mabel, our little sister, 
and bade her run down to “neighbor Car- 
rol!’s,”’ and ask him and the boys to come up as 
quickly as they could. 

On our stepping back from the Jog for a few 
minutes, the poor chilly little squirrel ran from 
the cold stone-pile back into his nest, with a faint 
little chuckle. So that when Mr. Carroll and the 
boys came up, the innocent little robber was try- 
ing to cuddle himself into the punk, but still in 
plain sight. 

Tom just pointed to the log and said,— 

“There’s the corn we stole from you !”’ 

They saw how it was in a minute; and cer- 
tainly looked anything but comfortable; even 
Mr. Carroll, himself, looked down and seemed 
far from easy. 

At length Jim stepped up to the log, as if to 
take the corn. 

“Hold on there!’ said Tom and I. “That's 
ours now. A crow or a squirrel dropped that 
first kernel just over the line, on your side. It 
was yours then. But you were too stingy to give 
us one kernel. Now a squirrel has brought it to 
our side of the line and put itinourlog. So now 
we'll keeprit.”” 

But father laughed and said,— 

“J guess half and half is fair.” 

“Fair enough,” said Mr. Carroll. ‘And boys!”’ 
he exclaimed, rather angrily, to Jim and Ed, 
‘“‘vou’ve been to blame in this. I declare for it, 
if IT aint ashamed of ye! and I don’t ever want to 
hear another word about this silly grudge; and I 
hope neighbor Edmonds’s boys will overlook it in 
ve!’ . 

We overiooked the ugly word thief,—which no 














* ‘Somebody means Jenny.’ 
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boy ever ought to call another till he is perfectly 
eertain of the fact,—and they forgave the almost 
equally unhandsome term pig. That was the 
first and last “trouble” we ever had with the 
Carroll boys. 

Red Indian corn was planted on both sides of 
the line-wall the next spring; and we afterwards 
did well with it, both as a field-crop and in selling 
it for seed. 

And the chipmunk? Some little girl may like 
to know that we transferred him and his wheat 
from the log to a box, and gave him to sister 
Mabe, and that she kept him as a pet nearly all 
winter. As he had a natural right to the ,corn, 
we could not bear to kill him for following ‘the 
instincts of his nature, and he became such an 
amusing and affectionate pet, and showed so 
much confidence in us, that we gave him his 
liberty in the spring. He several times made us 
visits during the summer, but disappeared in the 
autumn, and we never saw him again. 

+o 
A PEBBLE AT THE RIVER’S SOURCE. 
A peatte at the river’s source 
May but a trifle seem, 
And yet it shapes the water-course 
Towards the rushing stream. 


*Tis little efforts for the right 
That turn good fortune’s key, 
And close on hinges small and light 
The doors of destiny. 





—— —~or——_—_—-—- 
For the Companion. 
“SOMEBODY.” 
By Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

“Oh yes,” said Grandma Edson, “‘I lived in 
the same house with Jenny's father and mother 
when Jenny wis a little girl, and I know just 
how it was that she first began to say to herself, 
She was at that time 
very nearly six years old. One day her brother 
Dick came into the house, shouting, “Ting-a-ling! 
‘Ting-a-ling, a-ling! Who's got a string? The 
boys are waiting, and my top’s waiting—for a 
string! ‘Iwo red apples fora string! What does 
become of the strings? There ought to be some- 
body to take all the strings and paper that come 
into the house, and put them in a good place!’ 

“Jenny was sitting on a cricket by Aunt Doro- 
thy,—her mother’s Aunt Dorothy,—and as Dick 
went out, he patted her on the head, and said, 
‘Sis, do you know who somebody means? It 
means Jenny.’ 

“After Dick had left the room, Jenny looked up 
at Aunt Dorothy with so curious an expression 
that the old lady asked, ‘Pray what is my little 
girl thinking about so soberly?” 

“Jenny waited a moment or two, and then she 
told Aunt Dorothy that she felt a little voice say- 
ing something. 

***You mean that you hear a little voice,’ said 
Nell, her older sister, 

** ‘No, feel the little voice,’ said the child, ear- 
nestly. 

‘But what does the little voice say?’ asked 
Aunt Dorothy. 

“ ‘Say—say—what Dick say,’ answered Jenny. 

“For my part,” said Nell, ‘I can’t make out 
what this young puss is talking about.’ 

* I think I know,’ said Aunt Dorothy; ‘I think 
the idea has come into her mind that perhaps it 
is really true that ‘somebody’? means Jenny.’ 

“You say it ’zactly right, Aunt Dorothy,’ 
Jeuny exclaimed. 

** ‘Tam glad to find out, at last, who “somebody” 
is!’ said Nell, langhing. Aunt Dorothy looked 
thoughtful, but said nothing. Not long after 
this, she took Jenny out for a walk. They 
walked across the fields as far as a clump of ma- 
ple-trees, and there they sat down and had a 
quiet talk. And in the course of the talk, Aunt 
Dorothy said to Jenny, ‘My dear, if you live long 
in this world, you will many times hear of acts 
which ‘somebody’ ought todo. Now I hope you 
will not grow up a selfish person, thinking only 
of your own neéds and your own comforts. I 
hope that when you hear of these good deeds 
which “somebody” ought to do, you will very 
often ‘‘feel a little voice’ saying, ‘‘Somebody means 
Jenny.”” And you can begin now, in a sinall way, 
even if this small way is nothing more than tak- 
ing care of the strings and the wrapping-paper, 
and I will show vou how to do this.’ 

“I was often in and out of their part of the 
houx<e after that. and it was very curious to see how 
eagerly the little girl watched for packages, and to 
see the little girl’s little fingers and thumbs fold 
away the papers and pick away at the strings. 
Everybody in the honse got fun out of the busi- 
ness. Her father would come behind her and 
drop great sheets of stiff brown paper on her head 
for fun. She found strings rolled up in the toes 
of her stockings, and strings tied in bow-knots on 
her kitty’s tail. Her mother and Nell, just for 
fun, would bring her all the little wrappers which 
came around starch, or spice, or ginger, or yarn, 
or bread-loaves, fishing-lines, buttons, gum-drops, 
spools of cotton, shoestrings,—if the paper was 
no more than two inches square, they gave it to 
Jenny. 

“Oue day in winter; Jenny had a curious ad- 
venture with some birds. 

“The ground was covered deep with snow. 
In looking ont of the window, you saw no other 
color than white; white trees, white fences, white 
barns, white honses, white tields stretching away 
into the distance, white hills far béyond them. 
The upper laver of the snow fell mixed with rain, 
nud when the wiud came round to the north, it 


froze this upper layer, so that the drifts were 
‘hard enough to bear,’ as Dick said. ‘Hurrah!’ 
he cried, as he ran off with a troop of boys. 
‘Hurrah! Jolly good times! Jvully good times!’ 

“**Ves,’ said Aunt Dorothy; ‘jolly for boys, but 
not jolly for birds, poor things, driven out of the 
woods and swamps!’ 

‘There's a whole flock of them settling down 
beliind Mr. Baker’s barn!’ cried Nell. ‘And 
there are some more! And here are some more! 
What can they find to eat?’ 

‘I think,’ said Aunt Dorothy, ‘that at such 
times as this, there ought to be somebody in 
every house to throw out corn and crumbs to the 
birds.’ 

“Aunt Dorothy had searcely spoken the words 
before Jenny began whispering to her in the 
most earnest manner. j 

‘Why, yes, you little dear!’ said Aunt Doro- 
thy. ‘I didn’t think of it when I spoke; but, to 
be sure, ‘‘somebody’’ does mean Jenny!’ And 
not many minutes later, a small figure was seen 
on the door-step,—a small figure, well muffled in 
cloak, hood and mittens, basket in hand, throw- 
ing crumbs this way and that way with all her 
might. After this, the birds came close around 
the house, and Jenny had as much as she could 
do in running between the windows in the sitting- 
room and the fireplace in the kitchen, where Nell 
was making molasses candy, 

“It was when the eandy was being ‘pulled’ 
that Aunt Dorothy, who had stayed by the win- 
dow, suddenly exclaimed, ‘Why, here is a bird 
almost frozen to death! He can scarcely move.’ 

‘Dick was just coming into the house then, 
and they called to him to bring the bird in; so he 
brought it in and gave it to Jenny to hold. She 
sat down on a cricket near the fire, and held the 
bird in herlap. Presently, when the family were 
talking pretty fast, they heard a curious sound 
from Jenny. The bird had come to life, and had 
moved about a little, but had finally crept into 
Jenny’s apron-pocket, This tickled Jenny so 
much that she began to laugh; and in trying to 
stop herself, lest the bird should be frightened, 
you know, she made that curious noise. 

“Just before the family went out to dinner, 
Nell made a cotton-wool nest, in a basket, and 
placed the bird in that. When they came back, 
the first thing they saw. was a bunch of cotton- 
wool hopping across the carpet. 

“It happened in this way: When Dick hand- 
ed the bird to Jenny, she was pulling a piece of 
the candy; and in her hurry to take the bird, she 
thrust this candy into her apron - pocket, — the 
same pocket which the bird crept into. When 
you think of this, and think that she sat close by 
the fire, and think what happens to molasses 
candy when it is heated, and think what the 
bird’s basket-nest was made of, and think that, 
as the bird grew warmer and warmer, he stirred 
about in a livelier and livelier manner, why, you 
will understand how it was that a bunch of cot- 
ton-wool went hopping across the carpet. Of 
course, everybody shouted with laughter to see 
that little white hopper go hopperty-hop, first to 
a cricket, then to a chair, and then to the window- 
sill. 

“In the midst of the laughter came shrieks, 
sudden and loud, “The cat! The cat ! THE cat!’ 
The cat waa looking in at the door. 

“Aunt Dorothy threw up the window in a 
twinkling, and the bird flew out. ‘The cat sprang 
after it, and Dick, with his overcoat hanging from 
his shoulders by one sleeve, sprang after the cat. 
The bird flew to a currant-bush, the cat chasing 
the bird, and Dick chasing the cat. The bird 
flew towards the lilac-bush. The cat was just go- 
ing to spring after, when Dick, in his hurry to 
hinder this, threw himself down upon her with 
such force that the frozen crust broke, and Dick, 
with the cat under him, went down into the snow- 
drift, almost out of sight. 

“Such a shout as went up from the people! 
Dick pulled himself out as well as he could, and 
as for old puss, she darted off like a flash, and 
was neither seen nor heard of till the tiext-day 
afternoon. Meanwhile the bird flew away to his 
friends and relations, and no doubt told them so 
wonderful a story that it is doubtful if they be- 
lieved one word of it, though, to be sure, the 
cotton-wool cloak might have helped prove it. 

“I tell you these little incidents,”’ said Grand- 
ma Edson, “to show you children how it was that 
a woman who did a great deal of good in the 
world began very early in life to ‘feel a little 
voice’ saying, ‘Somebody means Jenny.’ I re- 
menber plenty of incidents connected with her 
school-life, for I was the schoolma’am a part of 
the time. 

“Among the scholars was a poor child named 
Peggy Dunbar, who wore black pantalettes to 
school. It was the fashion, in those days, for the 
small girls, say those under thirteen, to wear 
pantalettes reaching down to the ankle. The 
every-day ones were of the same material as the 
dress, the best ones of white, with fancy trim- 
mings. Now Peggy, whose parents were poor 
and were new-comers in the neighborhood, wore 
a calico dress and black pantalettes. The school- 
girls made fnn of her, and sometimes the fan was 
plain enough for Peggy to notice it. One day 
when they were talking the matter over, Sukey 
Sims said, ‘It’s too bad! Somebody ought to go 
to that child and tell her, kindly, that black panta- 
lettex are not the things!’ 

“The very next day Jenny walked home with 
| Peggy Dunbar, and not only explained to her, all 





in a friendly way, that pantalettes like her dress 
would be prettier than black ones, but actually 
went into the house nud waited until a roll of the 
calico could be found, and then helped to piece 
some strips of it together. 

“The boys and girls had recess at different 
times, and the girls, at their recess, used to rush 
for the boys’ sleds and coast down hill. ‘There 
were not enough sleds to go round, and so ‘the 
little ones,’ as the smaller girls were called, sel- 
dom gotany. Oune recess-time a passer-by made 
the remark, ‘Somebody ought to give the little 
ones a ride, not let them stand there, shivering.’ 
After this, many a ‘little one’ got a ride with 
Jenny. 

“As Jenny grew to be a young woman, she saw 
hard times, very hard times. Her brother Dick 
was lost at sea, her sister Nell married a man of 
the good-for-nothing kind, and moved away to 
the Western country, as Ohio was then called, 
and her father and mother died, and she was left 
without a home and with very little money. She 
then hired two rooms, and by taking in sewing 
managed to support herself and Aunt Dorothy. 
After the old lady’s death she gave up the rooms 
and went to live, for wages, in a neighbor’s fam- 
ily. But what I wanted particularly to say was, 
that through all this time she must have very 
often felt the little voice saying, ‘Somebody means 
Jenny.’ For in watching the sick, and in lending 
a helping hand here, there, and everywhere, she 
was sure to be foremost. 

“Why, there couldn’t be a subscription-paper 
circulated but that Jenny must attend to it. ‘Pray 
how is it,’ people would ask, ‘that Jenny, more 
than others, finds time for all these things?’ I 
told them just exactly how it was, for I could 
trace her life all the way back to her childhood, 
and I saw that she had never forgotten what 
Aunt Dorothy said to her about ‘the little 
voice.’ 

“One useful thing she accomplished was the 
starting of a ‘Fragment Committee,’ in the town. 
The idea came into her head from hearing a re- 
mark of this kind, ‘There are o:d garments and 
reading-imatter stored away in the garrets of some 
families, which, if somebody would only go round 
and collect them, would do a great deal of good 
to families who need them.’ ° 

“Jenny began by collecting these things her- 
self, and carrying them where they were needed. 
Afterwards others joined her. They called them- 
selves “The Fragment Committee,’ because they 
gathered up what was left; and there has been 
such a committee in the town from that day to 
this. They collect clothing, bedding, reading- 
matter, food, firewood, anything that anybody 
has to spare, and see that all these things go to 
the right places. Even the boys and girls helped 
in this, for, as Jenny said, it seemed as if their 
feet were made on purpose to run from horse to 
house. 

‘‘When Jenny was between thirty and forty 
years old, she went to a distant city to work in a 
shop, and her friends lost sight of her for a num- 
ber of years. We found, afterwards, that to the 
last week of her life she remained the same un- 
selfish, earnest person who had made us all love 
her so well. 

“In the city there was plenty of work for 
‘somebody’ to do. Somebody was needed to col- 
lect poor children for Sunday schools, and to 
teach in those schools; somebody was needed to 
collect ignorant people for evening classes, and 
tu teach in those classes; somebody was needed 
to carry flowers to the poor who were sick, to 
talk with them pleasantly, and to read to them 
pleasantly, and to look at them pleasantly; some- 
body was needed to help in the mission schools; 
somebody was needed to ask the rich for means 
to aid the poor; body was ded to search 
out destitute families who were too shy or too 
proud to ask for help, and to give them that help 
in a delicate way; body was ded to pro- 
cure work for such as could not get work; some- 
body was needed to visit those who were de- 
graded by sin and to assure them that they still 
had power to rise. And we found that in very 
many of these cases, our dear friend had felt ‘the 
little voice’ saying, ‘Somebody means Jenny.’ 

“It is singular that a woman whose whole life 
was so full of good works should have passed her 
last days in loneliness, and even in want. But 
you must bear in mind, that Jenny was a bash- 
ful, quiet little body, not striking in her ap- 
pearance, and a person who would be extremely 
backward in letting her wants be known. Be- 
sides, her last sickness was short, and those who 
missed her from her fields of labor supposed she 
was working somewhere else. One Margaret, an 
Irishwoman whom she had befriended, found her 
out and made known her needs. 

“On the last day of this blessed woman’s life, 
two persons from her own town. your Aunt Mary 
and myself, called tosee her. We carried her all 
sorts of nice things, and were both of us eager 
to nurse her, watch with her, do anything in the 
world for her. But although we went almost 
immediately after the news of her illness reached 
us, we were too late. She was so far gone that 
she took no notice of us. When we saw her in 
such a state, we sank down by the bedside and 
cried just like children. We could not help our- 
selves. 

‘After we had been some little time in the 
room she started suddenly and then turned her 
head a little to one side, as if listening. Her eyes 











remained closed, but her face lighted up, grew 





brighter and brighter, till it seemed to us as if it 
actually shone with light. 

** Oh, beautiful!’ she murmured, ‘sweet, beau- 
tiful voices, calling, calling, calling—calling’—— 

“The ‘calling’ was spoken fainter and fainter, 
until her voice died away in a whisper which was 
scurcely more than a breath, Your Aunt Mary 
caught hold of my hand. Said she to me, ‘Oh, 
why, why do we weep? Do we not know that 
these voices which we cannot hear are angelic 
voices? and that they—mean Jenny?” 

“Such a life as Jenny’s,”” said Grandma Ed- 
son, ‘“‘was worth the living. It was 2 blessing 
not only to Jenny herself, who was one of the 
happiest people I ever knew, «nd to those whom 
she helped, and to those whom she helped to be- 
come helpers, but to others who knew her only 
by hearsay. For the phrase, ‘Somebody means 
Jenny,’ has come to be « proverb in her native 
town, and is sure to be repeated, and with good 
effect, too, whenever an undertaking is mentioned 
which ‘somebody’ ought to attend to, and which 
ealls for self-forgetfulness and real hard work.” 

Sinn a 
CHANSON. 


The white mist melts from the sea, 
The sun shines clear on the tide, 
So grief flies away, 'tis but fora day, 
And the world is glad and wide. 


Oh, my heart is like a bird on the bough, 
The broad blue heaven is above, 
The earth is below, and well I know 
That both are ruled by love. 
Mrs, M. F, Burts. 
—_+or— 


For the Companion. 


THE CONSCRIPTS’ HOLLOW. 
In Five CuartreRs.—CuHap. V. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Barney observed that these words produced a 
marked sensation. The crowd began to press more 
closely around the deputy sheriff’s fonming horse. 

“Who hev done turned State’s evidence?” asked 
Jim Dow. 

“Little Jeff Carew—you’ve seen that wizened little 
man a-many a time—haven’t you, Jim? He'd go into 
your pocket.” 

“He would, I know, powerful quick, ef he thunk I 
hed ennything in it,’”’ said Jim, with a gruff laugh. 

“TI didn’t mean that—thougzh it’s true enough. I 
only went ter say that he’s small enough to go into 
any or’nary-sized fellow’s pocket. Some of the rest 
of them wanted to turn State’s evidence, but they 
weren't allowed, They were harder customers even 
than Jeff Carew—regular old jail-birds.” 

Barney began to vaguely understand that when a 
prisoner confesses the crime he has committed, and 
gives testimony which will convict his partners in it, 
this is called turning “State's evidence.” 

But how was it to concern Barney? 

An old white-haired man had pushed up to the 
wagon; he polished his spectacles on his coat-tail, 
then put them on his nose, and focussed them on 
Barney. Those green spectacles seemed to the boy 
to have a solemnly accusing expression on their broad 
and sombre disks. He shrank as the old man 
spoke ,— 

“And is this the boy that was slipped through the 
window to steal from Bienkins?” 

“No,” said the deputy, “this aint the boy.” 

Barney could hardly believe his senses. 

“Fact is,” continued the deputy, with a brisk wave 
of his hand, “there wasn't any boy with ’em—so lit- 
tle Jeff Carew says. He jumped through the win- 
dow-pane himself. We wouldn’t believe that until 
we measured one there at the jail of the same size as 
Blepkins’s window-glass, and he went throagh it 
without a wriggle.” 

Barney sprang to his feet. 

“Oh, tell it ter me, folkses!”’ he cried, wildly; ‘tell 
it ter me, somebody! Will they keep me hyar all the 
same? An’ when will I see G’liath Mounting agin, 
an’ be whar Melissy air?’ 

He had burst into tears, and there was a murmur 
of sympathy in the crowd. 

“Oh, that let’s you out, I reckon, youngster,” said 
Stebbins. ‘I’m glad enough of it, for one.” 

The old man turned his solemnly accusing green 
spectacles on Stebbins, and itfseemed to Barney that 
he spoke with no less solemnly accusitig& voice. 

“He ought never to have been let in.”’ 

Stebbins replied, rather eagerly, Barney thought, 
“Why, squire, there was enough against that boy to 
have clapped him in jail, and maybe convicted him, 
if this man hadn’t turned State’s evidence.” 

**We hed the fac’s agin him, square,—dead agin 
him,” chimed in Jim Dow. 

“That just shows how much danger an innocent 
boy was in; it seems to me that somebody ought to 
have been more careful,” the old man protested. 

**That’s so, square!”’ came in half a dozen voices 
from the crowd. 

Barney was surprised to see how many friends he 
had now, when a moment before he had had none. 
But he ought to have realized that there was a great 
difference between being a young martyr, and seem- 
ing a young thief. 

“IT want to see the little fellow out of this,” said 
the old man with the terrible spectacles. 

He saw him out of it before a great while. 

There was a trial before a magistrate, in which 
Barney was acquitted on the testimony of Jeff Carew, 
who was produced and swore that he had never seen 
the boy before, that he was not among the gang of 
burglars who had robbed Blenkins’s store, and that 
he had no part in helping to conceal the plunder. 
In opposition to this, the mere finding of a scrap 
of Barney’s coat close to the Conscripts’ Hollow 
seemed now of slight consequence, although it could 
not be accounted for. 

When the trial was over, the old man with the 
green spectacles took Barney to his house, gave him 
something to eat, and saw him start out homeward. 

As Barney plodded along towards the blue moun- 
tains his heart was very bitter against Rick Gregory, 
who had lied and thrown suspicion upon him and 
brought him into danger, Whenever he thought of 
it he raised his clenched fist and shook it. He was a 
little fellow, but he felt that with the strength of 
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this grievance behind him he was more than a match 
for big Rick Gregory. Ie would force him to con- 
fess the lies that he had told and his cowardice, and 
all Goliath Mountain should know it and despise 
him for it. 

“Pll fetch an’ kerry that word to an’ fro fur a 
thousand mile!” Barney declared between his set 
teeth. 

Now and then a wagoner overtook him and gave 
him a ride, thus greatly helping him on his way. As 
he went, there was a gradual change in the blue and 
misty range that seemed to encircle the west, and 
which he knew, by one deep indentation in the hori- 
zontal line of its summit, was Goliath Mountain. It 
became first an intenser blue. As he drew nearer 
still, it turned a bronzed green. It had purpled with 
the sunset before he could distinguish the crimson 
and gold of its foliage and its beetling crags. Night 
had fallen when he reached the base of the mountain, 

There was no moon; heavy clouds were rolling up 
from the horizon and they hid the stars. Rick 
Gregory, lying on the ledge of the “Old Man’s Chim- 
ney,” thirty feet above the black earth, could not see 
his hand before his face. The darkness was dread- 
ful to him. It had closed upon a dreadful day. The 
seconds were measured by the throbs and dartings 
of pains in his swollen, fevered arm. He was almost 
famished with hunger and thirst. He thought, how- 
ever, that he could have borne it all cheerfully but 
for the sharp remorse that tortured him for the 
wrong he had done to his friend, and his wild anxiety 
about Barney’s fate. Rick felt that he, himself, was 
on trial here, imprisoned on this tower of stone, 
cut off from the world, from everything, but his 
sternly accusing conscience and his guilty heart. 

For hours he had heard nothing but the monoto- 
nous rushing of the water close at hand, or now and 
then the shrill quavering cry of a distant screech-owl, 
or the almost noiseless flapping of a bat’s wings as 
they swept by him. 

He had hardly a hope of deliverance, when all of 
a sudden there came a new sound—vague and indis- 
tinguishable. He raised himself upon his left elbow 
and listened again. He could hear nothing for a 
moment except his own panting breath and the loud 
beating of his heart, But there—the sound came 
once more. What was it? a dropping leaf? the fall- 
ing of a fragment of stone from the “Chimney’’? a 
distant step? 

It grew more distinct as it drew nearer; presently 
he recognized it—the regular foot-fall of some man 
or boy plodding along the path. That path!—a rec- 
ollection flashed through his mind. No one knew 
that short cut up the mountain but he and Barney; 
they had worn the path with their trampings back 
and forth from the “Old Man’s Chimney.” 

He thought he must be dreaming, or that he had 
lost his reason; still he shouted out, ‘‘Hold on, thar! 
air it ye, Barney?” 

The step paused. Then a reply came in a voice 
that he hardly recognized as Barney’s, it was so 
fierce, and full of half-repressed anger. 

“Yes, it air Barney—ef ye hev any call ter know.” 

“How did ye git away, Barney?—how did ye git 
away?” exclaimed Rick, with a joyous sense of relief. 

“A thief’s word cl’ared me!” 

This bitter cry came up to Rickssharp and distinct, 
through the dark stillness. He said nothing at the 
moment, and presently he heard Barney speak again, 
as he stood invisible, and enveloped in the gloom of 
the night, at the foot of the mighty column. 

“*Twar my bes’ frien’ ez sunk me deep in trouble. 
But the thief, he fished me up. He ‘lowed ter the 
jedge ez I never holped him ter steal nothin’ nor ter 
hide it arterwards, nuther.” 

Rick said not a word. The hot tears came into his 
eyes. Barney, he thought, could feel no more bit- 
terly towards him than he felt towards himself. 

“How kem my coat ter be tored down thar on the 
ledge, close ter the Conscripts’ Hollow, whar I haint 
been sence the cloth war wove?” 

There was a long pause. 

“I wore it thar, Barney, ’stid o’ mine,” said Rick, 
at last. “I never knowed, at fust, ez I hed tored it. 
I was so skeered when I seen the stole truck, I never 
knowed nothin ¢ 

“An’ then ye spoke a lie! An’ arterward, ye let 
the folks think ez’twar me ez hed tored that coat 
close by the Conscripts’ Hollow!” 

“T was skeered haffen ter death, Barney 

He was very contemptible in his falsehood and 
cowardice,—even in his repentance, and shame, and 
sorrow. At least, so the boy thought who stood in 
the darkness at the foot of the great column. Sud- 
denly it occurred to Barney that this was a strange 
place for Rick to be at this hour of the night. His 
indignation gave way for a moment to some natural 
curiosity. 

“What air ye a-doin of up thar on the Old Man’s 
Chimney?” he asked. 

“I kem up hyar this mornin’ early, ter watch the 
wagon a-takin’ ye off. Then I fell and bruk my arm, 
an’ I can't git down ’thout bein’ holped a little.” 

There was another silence so intense that it seemed 
to Rick as if he were all alone again in the immensity 
of the mountains, and the black night, and the end- 
less forests. He had expected an immediate proffer 
of assistance from Barney. He had thought that his 
injured friend would relent in his severity when he 
knew that he had suffered too,—that he was in great 
pain even at this moment. 

But not a word came from Barney. 

“T hed laid off ter ax ye ter holp me a little,” Rick 
faltered, meekly, making his appeal direct. 

There was no answer. 

It was so still that the boy, high up on the sand- 
stone pillar, could hear the wind rising among the 

far ranges west of Goliath. The foliage near at hand 
was ominously quiet in the sultry air. Once there 
was a flash of lightning from the black clouds, fol- 
lowed by a low muttering of thunder. Then all was 
still again,—-so still! 

Rick raised himself upon his left arm, and leaned 
cautiously over the verge of the ledge, peering, with 
starting eyes, into the darkness, and hoping for an- 
other flash of lightning that he might see bélow for 
an instant. A terrible suspicion had come upon him. 
Could Barney have slipped quietly away, leaving him 

to his fate? 

He could see nothing in the impenetrable gloom,— 
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Barney had not yet gone, but he was saying to him- 
self, as he stood at the foot of the great obelisk, that 
here was his revenge, far more complete than even 
he had dared to hope. 

He could measure out his false friend’s punishment 
in any degree he thought fit. He could leave him 
there with his broken arm and his pangs of hunger 
for another day. He deserved it,—he deserved it 
richly. The recollection was still very bitter to Bar- 
ney of the hardship he had endured at the hands of 
this boy, who asked him now for help. Why did he 
not refuse it? Why should he not take the revenge 
he had promised himself? 

And then he knew there was danger in now trying 
to climb the jagged edges of the Old Man’s Chimney. 
His nerves were shaken by the excitements of the 
day; he was fagged out by his long tramp; the wind 
was beginning to surge among the trees; it might 
blow him from his uncertain foothold. But when it 
gained more strength, might it not drive Rick, help- 
leas with his broken arm, from that high ledge? 

As this thought crossed his mind, he tore off his 
hat, coat, and shoes, and desperately began the 
ascent. He thought he knew every projection and 
crevice and bush so well that he might have found 
his way blindfolded, and guided by the sense of touch 
alone. But he did not lack for light. Before he was 
six feet up from the ground, the clouds were rent by 
a vivid flash, and an instantaneous peal of thunder 
woke all the echoes. This was the breaking of the 
storm; afterward, there was a continuous pale flick- | 
ering over all the sky, and at close intervals, dazzling 
gleams of lightning darted 
through the rain, which was 
now falling heavily. 





“T’m a-comin’, Rick!” shouted Barney, through the 

din of the elements. m" 

Somehow, as he climbed, he felt light-hearted | 
again. It seemed to him that he had left a great 

weight at the foot of the gigantic sandstone column. 

Could it be that bitter revenge he had promised him- 

self? He had thought only of Rick’s safety, but he| 
seemed to have done himself a kindness in forgiving | 
his friend.—the burden of revenge is so heavy! His 

troubles were already growing faint in his nemory— | 
it was so good to feel the rain splashing in his face, 

and his rude playfellow, the mountain wind, rioting 
around him once more. He was laughing when at 

last he pulled himself up, wet through and through, 

on the ledge beside Rick. 

“Tt’s airish up hyar, aint it?’”’ he cried. 

“Barney,” said Rick, miserably, “I dunno now I 

kin ever look at ye agin, squar’ in the face, while I 

lives.”’ 

“Shet that up!” Barney returned, good-humoredly. 

“T don’t want ter ever hear ’bout’n itno more. I'll 

always know, arter this, that I can’t place no ’pend- 

ence in ye; but, law, ye air jes’ like that old gun o’ 

mine; sometimes it'll hang fire, an’ sometimes it'll go 

off at half-cock, an’ ginerally it disappints me might- 
ily. But, somehows, I can’t determinate to shoot 
with no other one. I'll hev ter feel by ye jes’ like I 
does by that thar old gun.” 

The descent was slow and difficult, and very pain- 
ful to Rick, and fraught with considerable danger to 
both boys. They accomplished it in safety, however, 
and then, with Barney’s aid, Rick managed to drag 
himself through the woods to the nearest log-cabin, 
where his arm was set by zealous and sympathetic 
amateurs in a rude fashion that probably would have 
shocked the faculty. They had some supper here, 
and an invitation to remain all night; but Barney 
was wild to be at home, and Rick, in his adversity, 
clung to his friend. 

The rain had ceased, and they had only half a mile 
further to go. Barney’s heart was exultant when he 
saw the light in the window, and the sparks flying up 
from the chimney. He had some curiosity to know 
how the family circle looked without him. 

“Ye wait hyar, Rick, a minute, an’ I'll take a peek 
at’em afore I bounce in ’mongst’em,” hesaid. “I’m 
all eat up ter know what Melissy air a-doin’ ’thout 
me.” 

But the sight smote the tears from his eyes when 
he stole around to the window and glanced in at the 
little group, plainly shown in the flare from the open 
fire. 

Granny looked ten years oldersince morning. The 
three small boys, instead of popping corn or roasting 
apples and sweet potatoes, as was their habit in the 
evenings, sat in a dismal row, their chins on their 
freckled, sunburned hands, and their elbows on their 
knees, and gazed ruefully at the fire. And Melissy— 
why, there was Melissy, a little blue-and-white ball 
curled up on the floor. Asleep? No. Barney caught 
the gleam of her wide-open blue eyes; but he missed 
something from them,—the happy expression that 
used to dwell there. 

He went at the door with a rush. And what an 
uproar there was when he suddenly sprang in among 
them! Melissy laughed until she cried. Granny 
whirled and whirled her stick, and nodded convul- 





he could hear nothing in the dark stillness, 


and the ‘jedge.” The little boys jumped for joy un- 
lil they seemed strung on wire. 


once more. The flames roared up the chimney, and 
the shadows danced on the wall, and as the hours 
wore on, they were all so happy that when midnight 
came, it caught them still grouped around thé fire. 
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Soon they were popping corn and roasting apples 
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THE AUTUMN OF THE HEART. 


There cometh to the ripened heart 
An Autumn season rich and rare, 
When all our fruit is turned to gold; 

And, though of leafage bare, 


The harvest standeth, waiting till 
The Reaper at the Master’s word 

Jathers the ripened sheaves w.thin 
The golden granary of the Lord. 
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For the Companion. 


1816. 
By James Parton. 

Did you ever happen to hear an old. gentleman de- 
scribe the ending of the war of 1812? It was a won- 
derful time. No one could ever forget those scenes 
of rapturous joy who witnessed them. 

The darkest hour was just before the dawn. It 
was in the midst of a long and coid winter. The cap- 
ital of the country, recently in the hands of the en- 
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emy, was still in ruins. The deep- 
est gloom pervaded the minds of 
‘the people; and the party opposed 
to the government, the Federal- 
ists, were in the worst possible temper. One of 
their newspapers derided the idea of any citizen 
enlisting in the army controlled by “Madison and 
Jefferson, and their host of rufians in Congress.” 

Awful rumors filled the air. It was known that a 

great British fleet and army had entered the Missis- 
sippi River and invested New Orleans. Nota fishing 
smack, not a sail boat, could venture out of one of 
our harbors to the distance of two miles, without be- 
ing captured by an English man-of-war. It was not 
safe to cross Long Island Sound. Articles of neces- 
sity, such as pins, needles, calico, tools, were exceed- 
ingly scarce and dear. 
No one at the North appears to have had the least 
confidence in the ability of Gen. Jackson, and his 
half-armed militia, to defend New Orleans against 
the powerful force assailing it. 

One of Gen. Jackson’s staff told me that he was in 
Washington when the news first reached there that 
New Orleans would probably be attacked, and he 
had a conversation on the subject with James Mon- 
roe, Secretary of War. 

“Can men be raised for New Orleans,” asked Mr. 
Monroe, “in Tennessee and Kentucky?” 

“Unquestionably,” was the reply; “but there are 
no arms in the lower country.” 

“Then,” said the Secretary, “we must send arms.” 

But, alas, there was no money for the purchase of 
arms in the national treasury, and the credit of the 
United States was so low that it could not borrow 
money enough, even by engaging to pay a hundred 
dollars for every eighty received, besides an annual 
interest of six per cent. 

At this dark hour Mr. Monroe went to the bank of 
Columbia in Washington, and made a powerful ap- 
peal to the cashier and directors. He offered gov- 
ernment bonds at the lowest price at which they had 
yet been sold; but the directors felt obliged to de- 
cline them, as an insufficient security. At last, Mr. 
Monroe said to the cashier: 

“Have you confidence, Mr. Whann, in my 
honor? Will you accept a pledge of that, backed by 
all my private fortune, that this sum shall be made 
good? I pledge them!” 

The cashier went to the directors’ room once more, 
and reported what had passed. They yielded, and 
advanced the money; and with it the secretary con- 
trived to start down the Mississippi two boa’-loads 
of arms, one of which reached Gen. Jackson in 
time. 

News was slow in coming then. Through the deep 
snow of January, 1815, snow that blocked all the 
roads leading.into Washington and retarded every 
mail, a coach struggled at last, bringing the informa- 
tion that the British army had landed, and had 
reached the immediate neighborhood of the city, 
where they had been met and stopped by Jackson’s 
troops. Few persons, however, believed that three 
or four thousand raw militia, headed by a militia 
general, could withstand the onset in the open field 
of six thousand veteran warriors, the flower of Wel- 

lington’s army. 

Ten days without a word. Then came the news of 
the wonderful victory, or, as the National Intelli- 
gencer described it, in its largest type: 

“ALMOST INCREDIBLE VICTORY!” 


| Surprising. 


What news, after such a long period of disaster 


back into the swamps, the field covered thick with 


handreds of dead and wounded, and a loss on Jack- 


son’s side of eight killed and thirteen wounded. 


The British lost seven hundred killed, fourteen 
hundred wounded, and five hundred prisoners. 

And better news was coming even than that, the 
best that can come to mortals. Just ten days after 
the intelligence of this victory had reached Washing- 
ton, a coach and four was galloping headJong down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, bearing one of the sceretaries 
of the American negotiators at Ghent, who brought 
the treaty of peace which they had signed. 

It was a glorious evening in the White House. 
Mrs. Madison, then in the splendor of her magnifi- 
cent beauty, stood in the East Room surrounded by 
all that was brilliant and distinguished at the capi- 
tal, every face illumined with joy. 

The news happened to reach New York about 
eight o’clock on a Saturday evening. In thirty min- 
utes, it is said, after the ship touched the wharf, 
Broadway was a living sea of rejoicing people, all of 
whom seemed to be crying, “Peace! peace!” Some 
one chanced to think of bringing into the street a 
lighted torch. 

In a few minutes, thousands of people were walk- 
ing about in the still winter evening with candles, 
lamps and torches; so that the whole street appeared 
to be alive and dancing with fire. People became 
hoarse from having joined without knowing it in the 
rapturous cry of “Peace! Peace !”’ 

The next day was Sunday, and, of course, there 
were thanksgiving hymns and services in every 
church, An eye-witness of all this, S. G. Goodrich, 
who was not yet called Peter Parley, continues the 
story thus: 

“I set out in the stage-coach on Monday morning 
for Connecticut, All along the road the people sa- 
luted us with swinging of hats and cries of rejoicing. 
At one place, a schoolmaster came out with the 
whole school at his heels, to ask us if the news was 
true. We told him it was; whereupon, he tied his 
bandanna-pocket handkerchief to a broom, swung it 
aloft and the whole school shouted, ‘Peace! Peace” 


| At one little tavern I looked into a room by chance, 
|a door being open, and there I saw a good wife 
|; With a chubby boy in her lap—both in a perfect 


gale of merriment—the child crying ont, ‘Peath! 
Peath!”’ 

And some of the solid results of the news were 
On Saturday afternoon gold was at 
twenty-two per cent. premium; on Monday at two 
percent. Ten fellin price from two dollars and a 
quarter a pound to one dollar, and government 
bonds from seventy-six to eighty-six. John Jacob 
Astor, who held two million of government bonds, 
made in the course of forty-eight hours a quarter of 
a million by his investment. 

But stop! What has all this to do with the presi- 
dential election of 1816? Very much indeed. This 
happy and glorious ending of the war annihilated 
the party which had opposed it. 

At the darkest moments of 1814 and 1815, when the 
very existence of their country seemed imperilled, 
that party assailed the administration (as pure a one 
as ever ruled a country) with vituperation so violent 
that we cannot read it, even at this distance of time, 
without sorrow and humiliation. 

Would you like to see how good men could, 
through party prejudice, misrepresent good men, 
sixty-five years ago? Observe, then, what Josiah 
Quincy, of Boston, said in Congress of the govern- 
ment of Madison and Monroe: 

“The point on which the projects of the Cabinet 
for the three years past have been brought to bear is, 
that JAMES THE First should be made to continue 
four years longer. And this is the point on which 
the projects of the Cabinet will be brought to bear 
for the three years to come—that JAMES THE SEc- 
OND shall be made to succeed, according to the fun- 
damental rescripts of the Monticellian dynasty.” 

He charged the administration also with a design 
to make James Monroe generallisimo of the army in- 
tended to operate in the North. 

“The man,” added Mr. Quincy, “‘who is intended 
for this great trust is the individual who is notorious- 
ly the selected candidate for the next presidency.” 

These may serve as slight illustrations of the spirit 
of the Federalists in the time of their country’s per- 
il. They were good and honest men, those bitter 
Federalists. Their minds were darkened and their 
judgment was perverted by prejudice, the bane of 
human intelligence. The consequence was, that 
when the country was relieved from its sense of dan- 
ger, they were very much in the condition of the 
Pequot Indians after their greatdefeat. “There was 
not an Indian in all New England,” says an old 
chronicler, ‘who dared call himself a Pequot.” 

The Federalist members of Congress, however, 
made a nomination for the presidency: Rufus King, 
a senator from New York, a man of great eminence 
and worth, grown old in the service of his country. 

When the Republican members assembled in cau- 
cus, in the city of Washington, March 16, 1816, a difii- 
culty arose. A nomination by that caucus was 
known to be the same as an election; and it was 
quite true, as Mr. Quincy had remarked, that James 
Monroe was “the selected candidate.” He had 
given way in 1808 to the superior claims and age of 
James Madison, with the understanding, doubtless, 
that he should receive the nomination in 1816. 

During the war he had greatly distinguished him- 
self by his zeal and devotion to his country, and, 
among the people, there was no one who stood high- 
er; and no one, upon the whole, better deserved 
their confidence. But by this time, there were cer- 
tain younger men, ambitious, gifted, who desired to 
terminate what Mr. Quincy was pleased to term the 
“Monticellian dynasty.” They, too, wanted their 
chance. 

On the caucus system, the presidency was already 
arranged for the next twenty-four years, thus: James 
Monroe, eight years; W. H. Crawford, of Georgia, 
eight years; then, perhaps, Daniel D. Tompkins, of 
New York, eight years. 

This arrangement was not pleasing either to Henry 
Clay, to John C. Calhoun, or to any other aspirant 
who was not a lineal heir of the dynasty aforesaid. 
The caucus plan was very good for the people; it 

inated good presid nt very little trouble or 
expense; but it was highly inconvenient to ambi- 
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sively, and gasped out eager questions abont the trial 


and discouragement! The whole British army hurled 


tious politicians who were not in the line of descent, 
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First of all, old Aaron Burr, who had just re- 
turned to New York from his long exile in Eu- 
rope, endeavored to induce his son-in-law, Gov. 
Joseph Alston, of South Carolina, to rebel against 
King Caucus. The nomination of Monroe, he 
said, would be a disgrace to the country. A lit- 
tle pinto of Virginians, he declared, having had 
possession of the government for twenty-four 
years, had come to look upon the United States 
as their property; and they were going to put in- 


hundred and eighty-three, and Rufus King thir- 
ty-four. Only three States voted for the Feder- 
alist candidate: Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Delaware. For the vice-presidency, Tompkins 
received one hundred and eighty-tiree votes; 
John E. Howard, of Maryland, 22; James Ross, 
of Peunsylvania, 5; Jolin Marshall, of Virginia, 
4; Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, 3. 

Thus King Caucus triumphed once more, and 
gave to the country a President and vice-presi- 








to the presidential chair a man ‘‘naturally dall 
and stupid, illiterate, indecisive, pusillanimous, 
and hypocritical.” 

He urged Gov. Alston to get his legislature to 
nominate Andrew Jackson, the idol of the nation 
from his recent victory, and carry him into the 
presidential chair upon a wave of popularity. 

Gov, Alston replied that he fully agreed with 
Burr in all that he had said, but, from the recent 
loss of his wife and child, he was too much 
broken in health and spirits to execute the 
scheme. There were not wanting other rebels 
against King Caucus, as appeared when the time 
came. 

The caucus met at the City of Washington, in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives, in 
the evening of March 16, 1816. One hundred 
and nineteen members of Congress attended. As 
soon as the caucus was organized, Henry Clay 
submitted the following: 

“Resolved, That it is inexpedient to make in cau- 
cus any recommendation to the good people of the 
United States of persons, in the judgment of this 
meeting, fit and suitable to fill the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States.” 

This resolution being put to the vote, it was 
decided in the negative. The enemies of King 
Caucus made another attempt at his overthrow. 
Mr. John W. Taylor of New York, a member of 
much distinction and weight, then introduced the 
following: 

“ Resolved, That the practice of nominating candi- 
dates 5 aconvention of the Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress is inexpedient, and ought not to 
be continued.” 

This also was voted down, and the caucus then 
proceeded to the business of nomination; upon 
which James Monroe received sixty-five votes, 
and William H. Crawford fifty-four votes, for 
the office of President. For the vice-presidency, 
Gov. Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, received 
eighty-five votes, and Gov. Simon Snyder, of 
Pennsylvania, thirty votes. Mr. Clay then 
moved that “‘the caucus do recommend to the 
people James Monroe and Daniel D. Tompkins,”’ 
and this motion appears to have been unanimous- 
ly carried. 

What we now call the “campaign” was 
strangely free from excitement; for althongh the 
Federalist party had all but ceased to exist as an 
organization, the Republicans had adopted sev- 
eral of their distinctive opinions. 

In truth, the people of the United States had 
had a great fright in the war of 1812. They had 
gone into that war without adequate preparation 
either for defence or offence. Woful disasters 
bad befallen them, only redeemed by some bril- 
liant victories on the sea, and Gen. Jackson’s 
overwhelming triumph at New Orleans. After 
the first elation of escape, the people seemed, as 
it were, to cry out with one voice, “Let us never 
be canght in such a situation again.”’ 

Almost every voter was in favor of a larger 
army, a stronger navy, better defended harbors, 
bounties to fishermen, fostering protection to 
manufactures, internal improvements, and every 
other measure which promised to render the 
country less dependent upon foreign nations, and 
better provided against attacks. 
Monroe both came into these new measures, and 
conceded almost everything which the Federalists 
had clamored for. 

At the election in November, James Monroe 
and Daniel D. Tompkins were chosen by a re- 
markable majority. 

The Union then isted of ninet States, 
and the whole number of electoral votes was two 
Hundred and seventeen, of which one hundred 
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dent, who, of all living men seemed the best en- 
titled to the offices. Each of them had borne a 
great share of the burden of the war, Monroe at 
the capital of the nation, and Gov. Tompkins in 
the important State of New York. 

It was natural that such men should receive 
this recognition of their services, and the caucus 
correctly interpreted the situation in giving it to 
them. James Monroe had then been forty-one 
years in public life, during which he had held al- 
most every office, state and national, from jus- 
tice of the peace to Secretary of State, from 
member of the Virginia legislature to Senator of 
the United States; and in all of them he had 
been well approved by his constituents. 


a 
REPUDIATION. 


In two States of the South,—Virginia and 
Tennessee,—the Democrats, who are largely in 
a majority, are divided on the question whether 
the public debts of those States shall be paid or 
not. The question of the payment or non- 
payment of State debts has been considered and 
decided in other States. 

Some of them—Minnesota is an example, and is 
the only Northern State in the class—have deter- 
mined that certain parts of their debts are illegal, 
and therefore they will not pay them. This is re- 
pudiation in its simplest form. ‘The creditors of 
these States get neither the principal of, or inter- 
est upon, what they have lent. 

Other States have offered to the holders of their 
bonds new ones of smaller amounts. In these 
cases the owners of one thousand dollar bonds 
would receive new bonds promising to pay $600, 
$500 or $250. This is called “‘scaling’’ the debt. 
Still other States—Lonisiana for instance—leave 
their debts unchanged, but resolve that instead 
of six or eight per cent. interest upon what they 
are owing, they will pay but two percent. And 
in one or two cases—North Carolina is one—the 
debt has been reduced and the interest on the 
smaller amount has been diminished. 

On general principles all debts should be paid, 
whether private, corporate or public. But the 
principle of bankruptcy laws is, that a man who 
gives up all the property he has, shall be relieved 
ofacrushing burden of debt, even though the 
property will pay but a small part of what he 
owes. This, however, is not what repudiating 
States do. They practically say that they will 
give only the amounts they please, and that the 
decision how much is convenient to pay, rests 
altogether with them. 

Some of the Southern States have what some 
of the people regard as a special excuse for their 
action. They assert that the debts were reck- 
lessly contracted by State Governments, which, 
even if they represented a majority of the people, 
represented but a small part of the property of 
the States. It is no doubt true that in more than 
one instance such States were robbed by faithless 
| office-holders. 
| How far these facts and principles properly 
| modify the moral obligation of the States to pay 





Madison and | their debts, should not be a question for the 


debtor States themselves to decide; but under 
our peculiar system of government it is their 
right. A State cannot be sued in its own courts 
without its consent. The United States Courts 
have neither the right nor the power to ferce 
States to meet their pecuniary obligations. 
For this reason there is no anthority to which 
an appeal can be taken by State creditors. The 
| State itself determines what debts it will pay, 


and nine were a majority. Monroe received one | and the creditors must accept its pleasure or 








nothing. The only reliance, therefore, of bond- 
holders, is upon the good faith and general in- 
tegrity of the people. 

In the two States we have named at the begin- 
ning of this article, a desire to deal justly with 
their creditors seems to be regaining control. 
Tennessee has hardly paid anything on her debt 
for ten years. ‘Two or three propositions which 
it was suggested should be made to the bond- 
holders have been rejected by the legislature or 
the pecple. But now the majority of the Demo- 
crats have resolved in favor of an adjustment 
which will give the creditors something, and that 
policy is likely to be followed. 

The division in Virginia is more even between 
the ‘‘debt-payers” and the “‘readjusters,’’ and 
the fight is yery bitter; but it is probable that in 
the end the honorable sentiment will regain the 
ascendency, and the debt will be paid. 

No one will, we think, question this statement, 
that the States which are most faithful to their 
pecuniary obligations are always able to borrow 
on the best terms, so that even as regards States 
and Nations “honesty is the best policy.” 

Sn; come 
For the Companion, 
FAREWELL TO SUMMER SCENES. 


Farewell, O summer scenes, no more 
1 walk these breezy, pine-clad hills; 
No more for me the sunset’s glow 
Or moonlight’s calm the valley fills. 
Ah! not once only though your forms 
Have faded from my outward eye 
In hours of darkness shall ye come 
To strengthen and to purify. 


Farewell, O summer friends, with whom 
I dreamed the sunny hours through, 
Warm-souled, you wore no social masks, 
But gave the best you lived and knew. 
Meet, part, forget! you pass and fade, 
And leave my heart but half content; 
Still must I hope some nobler end 
Than simply that we came and went, 
Farewell, O summer hopes, though dear, 
With willing hands I let you go. 
Dreams cannot feed the hungry heart, 
Nor unworked soil fair harvests grow. 
Not ours be rest in stagnant pools, 
Nor idling ’neath a summer sun, 
But strength to cut some channel deep 
Wherein an earnest life may run. 
AvuGustus M. Lorb. 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 

A remarkable scene took place in the British 
House of Commons on the evening of September 
3rd. Two Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Forster and 
John Bright, denounced the House of Lords in 
plain and severe terms, and predicted, that unless 
the House of Lords changed its course, it would 
be necessary to “‘reform’’ it. 

Such declarations, coming from Ministers of 
high rank, caused a great deal of excitement 
throughout England. What made their speeches 
the more significant was, that about a week be- 
fore a motion had been made, and had been 
voted upon in the House of Commons, that the 
House of Lords was unnecessary, and should be 
abolished. 

Of course this motion was defeated by a large 
majority. But it is worth noting that in its fav- 
or were thirteen votes, cast by five Irish and eight 
English members. 

This is the first time so direct an attack has 
ever been made in the Commons on the House of 
Lords; and it seems quite likely that it is the be- 
ginning of a great agitation, which will finally 
result in the abolition of the hereditary cham- 
ber... 

The causes of this attack are not hard to ex- 
plain. In theory, the Honse of Lords, composed 
entirely of nobles who sit in it merely by right of 
birth, and of bishops who are appointed by the 
Crown for life, is equal in legislative power to 
the House of Commons. 

But if this is so in theory, it has long ceased to 
be so in fact. 

For fifty years, the House of Commons has 
been much the more powerful body. Its will has 
proved, in every struggle between it and the 
Lords, irresistible. If the Lords have ventured 
at any time to reject a bill upon which the House 
of Commons has set its heart, they have been 
forced, on every occasion, to reconsider it and 
finally to pass it. Unless the Lords did so, such 
an outcry would go up through England as 
would endanger their existence as a legislative 
body. 

Now,’ the House of Commons has recently 
passed several bills, which, one after another, 
the House of Lords has rejected. Among them 
are one or two bills which the Commons have 
deemed very important, and for which there has 
been a loud demand from the English people. It 
was too late in the session, however, for the 
Commons to again pass these bills, and once 
more send them to the Lords. Hence, the warm 
indignation which has been betrayed, first, by 
the motion to abolish the Lords, and secondly, by 
the threatening speeches of Messrs, Bright and 
Forster. 

There are many signs that the Honse of Lords 
has outlived its usefulness. Its almost constant 
action is antagonistic to the will of the nation. 
Even when the country has declared itself most 
strongly’ Liberal, the House of Lords has re- 
mained. obstinately Tory. Its members are near- 
ly all great land owners; and they refuse to pass 
bills for the relief and elevation of the tenants 
and peasants. 

The House of Lords also stands stoutly by the 
connection of the Church with the State; though 
a majority of the British people no longer belong 
to the Church of England. Its action is always 
for aristocratic privileges against popular rights; 








for the protection of the rich few against the 
struggling many. 

The intelligence of the British people has rap- 
idly grown in the last fifty years; and as it has 
grown, the people have more and more clearly 
discerned their right and ability to govern them- 
selves. They have become less and less content 
to be ruled by a rich, aristocratic class, or to al- 
low such a class a large measure of influence in 
the government. 

These are the chief causes why the House of 
Lords is becoming unpopular, and why its exist- 
ence is more gravely threatened every year. 
The more obstinate its members are in resisting 
the popular will, the more rapidly they will has- 
ten its downfall; and it miay be that that down- 
fall may come sooner than is now foreseen. 
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THE PHOTOPHONE. 

This remarkable invention is own sister to the tel- 
ephone. It means, to talk by light. The idea upon 
which it is founded is this: 

Certain substances are sensitive to light, and 
change their electrical condition according to the 
amount of light that falls upon them. To understand 
this, you may observe that colored cloths fade in the 
sun, and certain chemicals change their color in a 
beam of light, as in taking a photograph. This is 
called the actinic effect of light. In like manner 
certain chemicals change their electrical condition 
when exposed to light. This is a new fact in nature, 
and upon it is founded the new apparatus for talking 
by light. 

The apparatus consists, first, of a transmitter for 
causing the sound of the voice to affect a beam of 
sunlight. This isathin diaphragm of silvered mica ar- 
ranged somewhat Jike the diaphragm of a telephone. 
A powerful beam of sunlight is directed upon the 
front of this, and is reflected through two lenses to 
the receiving station, which may be several hundred 
feet, or metres, away. The operator stands behind 
the mirror, and speaks against the back of it. At the 
receiving station is a reflector arranged to receive 
the beam of light and concentrate it upon a curious 
substance discovered a few years ago, and called 
selenium, and connected in a peculiar manner with 
a telephone. 

Now if the operator speaks behind the mica mirror, 
the person holding the telephone to his ear hears 
every word that is said. To trace the curious 
changes the sound goes through from one operator 
to the other, we must observe that the vibrations of 
the air move the mirror, and cause the beam of re- 
flected light to vibrate. The vibrations of the light 
affect the electrical condition of the telephone; the 
electrical vibrations are transformed in the tele- 
phone back again into sounds. This truly wonder- 
ful invention is so new that it is yet impossible to 
say what may result from it. This much has, how- 
ever, been proved: the sound of the human voice 
and musical notes may be sent toa distance by means 
of a beam of sunlight or by the light of a lamp. 

—~@——__—_—_ 
A TRUE CHINESE STORY. 

An American merchant who has been engaged in 
the tea business for seventeen years in Hong Kong re- 
lated lately some incidents which had fallen under his 
own observation in China which throw a pleasant 
light upon the character of these little-known people. 

‘*Americans,”’ he said, “are the best fed and best- 
clothed people in the world. It is absolutely impossi- 
ble for them to realize the excessive poverty which 
exists among the agricultural population of Northern 
China. They have no food but rice and water, and 
seldom enongh of that. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of them who do not possess twenty cents in 
currency in the course of a year. 

“When famine comes—and it needs but a partial 
failure of the rice-crop to produce famine—they are 
reduced to live upon earth and grass. Lots are drawn 
to find which of the children shall be sacrificed for 
the others, ahd the victim is brought down into the 
town and sold for fifty cents as a slave, the parents 
parting with it with a grief and despair which are, I 
believe, genuine. 

“Female infants are strangled at birth in a ‘hard 
summer,’ because, the parents aver, it is simply im- 
possible to feed them, and it is better for them to die 
in this way than by slow starvation. 

“TI tell you of these extreme conditions of their life 
to make you understand my story. I once went with 
some English officers duck-shooting up into these 
barren regions. Becoming separated from my com- 
panions, I lost my way, and asked the assistance of 
one of the poorest of these Chinese ‘rice-planters.’ 
He left his work instantly, and with the smiling, 
friendly courtesy of which, by the way, one is always 
sure in the poorest Chinaman at home. He remained 
with me from noon till dark, searching among the 
winding creeks and flat marshes for my companions, 
When we had found them, I handed him a dollar, a 
sum larger than he would own probably in two or 
three years. He refused it, nor could all my persua- 
sions force him to take it. 

«My religion,’ he said, ‘bids us be kind to strang- 
ers, and the chance to obey the rule comes to me so 
seldom that I dare not destroy the good deed by tak- 
ing pay for it.’ 

“How many Christians might learn a lesson in hu- 
manity and faith from this poor follower of Confu- 
cius!”’ 





a ialeniasieaalllia. 
A SINGULAR BIT OF HISTORY. 

Commodore John Marsden, the oldest naval officer, 
we believe, in the United States service, related the 
following singular incident of the Revolutionary 
War to a friend, lately: 

“When the American army was at Cambridge, a 
young, shrewd-looking man from Canada offered his 
services to Washington as artillerist. Washington 
told him that he had no need of him, as he had no 
guns. The stranger told him that if he wonld give 
him two hundred picked men, he would supply him 
with artillery. Gen. Washington closed with the 
offer. 

“The stranger, with his men, captured the guns at 
depots in Canada, and in a short time he, with his 
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cannon, was safely back in New York State. Leaving 
his military escort to bring on the guns, the artiller- 
ist set off at full speed to carry the news to Gen. 
Washington. That night, a storm overtook him, and 
he lodged in a log-cabin, the farmer and his wife and 
children occupying the bed, while he slept in his 
blanket before the kitchen fire. After midnight, an- 
other knock was heard, and he rose to admit another 
belated traveller, a young man with a handsome, in- 
genuous, but somewhat weak countenance. 

“The two lay down on the hearth together, and 
becoming interested in each other, conversed until 
nearly daylight. At dawn, they parted, going in dif- 
ferent directions. They did not meet again until 
1780. The artillerist was Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, and 
he took part in the trial of the other, Maj. John An- 
dre, who was hung as a spy.” 

Commodore Marsden heard the story from Admiral 
Paulding, whose father aided in the arrest of Andre, 
and also from the son of Knox, who had frequently 
heard his father narrate it. 


—+@>— anes 
INDIANS’ LOVE FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 


A year or two ago, the daughter of an Indian chief, | 
who had been educated in New York, returned to the 


Reservation asa teacher. The tribe were roused to 
envy when they saw one of their own number thus 
made, to all appearance, the equal of the whites. 


The Indians are passionately fond of their children; | 


and in every wigwam, fathers and mothers schemed 
how they should gain like advantages for their boys 
and girls. Just at this time, the proprietor of a trav- 
elling circus visited the Reservation with his misera- 
ble worn-out horses and performers, and being struck 
by the bright, eager face and fearless riding of a young 
girl of fourteen, went to her father and offered to 
educate her in the East and send her home a lady if 
he would allow her to go with him. 

The credulous Indian consented. The circus started 
in the night, and the girl went with it. It was two 
days before the story reached the agent and mission- 
ary, who sent for the girl’s father, and told him how 
he had been duped by the showman, whose purpose 
was undoubtedly to train her for the ring. The Ind- 
ian stood silent for a moment; then, raising both 
hands to heaven, he cried,— 

“O God, visit not my ignorance on my child!” 

Without another word, he started in pursuit. He 
had no horse, nor money to pay his fare on the rail- 
way. He travelled four hundred miles on foot be- 
fore he recovered his child, uninjured, though worn 
to a skeleton from exhaustion and hunger. 


We, to whom education, as a rule, comes as freely | 


as air or sunshine, can have little conception of 
the hungry despair with which these copper-colored 
brothers in Indian wigwams covet the opportu- 
nity which we hold so cheaply. There is no sight 
more pathetic than a human being struggling vainly 
for that knowledge which will make a man of it in- 
stead of a brute. 

An Omaha teacher tells us that the children of that 
tribe came last winter to school, walking from two to 
six miles. The hunt last year failed, and they had no 
moccasins. Their bare feet marked their way on the 
ice and snow with bloody prints. 

How many white children would do this of their 
own accord? Two schools at the East are now open | 
to Indian children under the care of the Government, 
one at Carlisle, Pa., and the Industrial Training 
School at Hampton, Va. It is the object of the Gov- 


ernment to send back these educated youths as teach- | 


ers to civilize and elevate their tribes. 





necro 
GREAT WORKS IN OLDEN TIMES. 

Wendell Phillips thinks the ancients attained per- 
fection in some arts, the knowledge of which has 
been lost in our time. It is certain that those most 
familiar with steam-power and modern machinery 
are puzzled to explain how the grand structures of 
the ancient world were erected, Builders say that 
no modern contractor could erect the great pyramid 
in Egypt, and lift the gigantic stones at the summit 
to the height of four hundred and fifty feet. 

A recent visitor to Baalbec, and the ruins of the 
great temple of Baal, doubts if any modern architect 
could rebuild the temple in its ancient grandeur. 
Three huge stones, sixty-four feet long, thirteen high, 
and thirteen wide, stand in a wall at the height of 
twenty feet. Nine other stones, thirty feet long, ten 
high, and ten wide, are joined together with such 
nicety that a trained eye cannot discover the line of 
juncture. 

A column still stands in the quarry, a mile distant, 


which is completed, with the exception that it is not | 


detached at the bottom. It is sixty-nine feet long, 
seventeen high, and fourteen broad, and one cannot 


understand how it can be separated at the bottom | 


from the quarry without breaking. The ruins of this 
vast temple inspire respect for the genius of former 
ages. 
° —-- 4@ 
FUNERALS IN FRANCE. 
There is one French custom we should like to see 


introduced into the United States,and become uni- | 


versal. 

In France, when a funeral passes, every man raises 
his hat to salute it. The deceased person may have 
been a child, a pauper, a beggar; it is no matter; the 
cortége is saluted by every man, whether he be 
prince, millionnaire, or mendicant. It is a good and 
lovely custom. 

Few things are more humiliating than to see a fu- 
neral trotting down Broadway, in New York, wind- 
ing in and out among the vehicles and other obstruc- 
tions, exciting no more remark or attention than if 
it were a procession of old hacks going to the repair 
shops. In New York, the rapid pace seems unavoid- 
able, owing to the great distance to the cemeteries. 
Elsewhere, funerals at least move with a decent 
slowness, and the evident sorrow of the followers 
seems to plead to the passer-by for some sympathetic 
recognition. It were a mark of civilization in us to 
bestow it upon them. 

———+o-__—— : 
A FEMALE CRUSOE. 

If De Foe had only known of a female Crusoe liv- 
ing on an ocean island, he might, perhaps, have 
wrought out astory superior to his Robinson Crusoe. 
Alexander Selkirk’s brief life on Juan Fernandez 


was trivial, either in the hardships endured or the 
difficulties conquered, compared with that of a na- 
tive woman on an island ite Southern Cali- 
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fornia. 

The Catholic Fathers at South Barbara were trans- 
porting the natives of the Island St. Nicholas to the 
mainland. Among them was a mother who discovered 
that her babe had been left behind. She begged that 
the ship might be put back, but the captain refused. 
She leaped into the sea to swim ashore, but, as a 
storm prevailed, they all thought she was drowned. 

Eighteen years after, a company landed on the isl- 
and, They found traces‘of life, and after long search 
discovered the woman, and took her with them. The 
poor mother never found her babe, but had managed 
to live in comparative comfort, though very lonely. 
After her long life chiefly in the open air, she could 
not bear the confinement of a house, and soon sick- 


ened and died. 
PROM skser es METRE 


NOT A BRUTE. 
The eloquent John B. Gough, combating the idea 
that drunkards are brutes whom it is aseless to try 
to reform, tells the following pathetic story: 


I once picked up a man in the market-place. They 
said, “He is a brute; let him alone.” I took him 
home with me, and kept the “brute” fourteen days 
and nights, through his delirium; and he ne: ae 
| frightened my wife out of her wits, one night, chasing 

her all about the house with a boot in his hand; but 
she recovered her wits, and he recovered his. 

He said to me, “You weuldn’t think I had a wife 
and child?” 

‘Well, I shouldn’t.” 

“T he uve, and—God bless her little heart—my little 
Mary is as pretty a little thing as ever yet stepped!” 
said the brute. 

I asked, “Where do they live?” 

“They live two miles away from here.” 

“When did you see them last?® 

“About two years ago.”’ Then he told me his sad 
| story. 

I said, “You must go back again.” 

“I mustn’t go back—I won’t—my wife is better 
without me than with me! I will not go back any 
more. I have knocked her, and kicked her, and 
abused her. Do you suppose I will ever go back 
again?” 

I went to the house with him. I knocked at the 
pone and the wife opened it. “Is this Mrs. Richard- 





ne ves, sir 

“Well, tlist ts Mr. Richardson. And Mr. Richard- 
| son, this is Mrs. Richardson. Now come into the 
house.” 

They went in. The wife sat on one side of the 
room and the brute on the other. I waited to see 
| who would speak first, and it was the woman. 

He had a large handkerchief around his neck, eal 
she said, “You had better take the handkerchief off, 
| William; you'll need it when you go out.” 

He began to fumble about it. The knot was large 
enough; he could have untied it if he liked, but he 
said, ** Will you untie it, Mary?” 
| And she worked away at it; but her fingers were 
| clumsy, and she couldn’t get it off; their eyes met, 

and the love-light was not all quenched; she turned 
her arms gently, and he fell into them, 

If you had seen those white arms clasped about his 
neck, and he sobbing on her breast, and the child 
looking in wonder first at one and then the other, 
| you would have said, “It is not a brute; it is a man 
with a great, big, warm heart in his breast.” 

—_——_t+or—_—_—_—_——__ 
IN A DILEMMA, 

Writers of fiction are sometimes much perplexed 
as to what they shall do with their heroes and hero- 

ines. While Dickens was writing “Dombey & Son,” 

—it was originally published as a serial, he received 

| many letters begging him not to kill littie Paul. But 
an astute critic remarked, “If Dickens don’t kill 
| Paul, Paul will kill Dickens.” The novelist was of 
| the same opinion, and, as our readers may remember, 
| his description of little Paul’s death is one of the 
| most pathetic scenes in the novelist’s works. The 
London Truth tells how another was once bothered 
by his heroine: 


els at one time enjoyeda very large circulation. One 
day I called upon him, as we haa agreed to go out 
somewhere together. I found him dolefully seated 
over a manuscript. 

He was not writing, but he was gazing at it with 
melancholy despair. I thought that he was ill, and 
asked him whether this was the case. No, he said, 
he was La penne: | well. What, then, was the matter 
with him? I anxiously inquired. 

“It is my heroine,” he answered. “I have got her 
in such a fix that I cannot extricate her without a 
slight violation of the rules of propriety 

“Then let her be improper, and dun’ t let us be late 
for the train,”’ I flippantly said. 

‘«My dear friend,”’ he replied, “do you want to ruin 
me? Are you not aware that I live by never allowing 
my heroines todo anything to which the most stringent 
|mamma might object? If once the slightest doubt 

were raised about my novels being sound reading for 
the most innocent of school-girls, my occupation 
| would be gone.” 
And so we missed the train, but the heroine 
| emerged from the pages of the novel a model of all 
that a heroine ought to do under difficult circum- 
stances. 4 





—~<+oo—____—__- 

| LAWYERS’ FEES. 

| What is the first thing you would do, if retained 
to bring a suit?”’ asked an examiner of an applicant 
for a license to practise law. “Get my fee,’’ was the 

| prompt reply which passed him. The spirit of the 

reply was once acted upon by a New York lawyer. 
“Give me your opinion on this bill; is ita good 


one?”’ said a gentleman, holding out a five-dollar 
bank note. 
| The lawyer, after carefully examining it, said, 
| “Yes, itisa good bill,” and put it in his pocket. 
“Thank you,” said the gentleman; “and now I'll 
trouble you for that V.’ 
| “Oh no; [never give an opinion under five dollars.” 
Two lawyers were employed to bring a suit for 
| trespass. After a tedious trial, the jary gave a ver- 
dict for forty-five dollars. Each of the lawyers took 
twenty dollars, and gave five dollars to their client, 
who complained that they had eaten the turkey, and 
left him the bones to pick. 


—_—_—_—--<@- —— 
A GRANDMOTHER’S LOVE. 

A beautiful story of a heart sublime in the strength 
and magnitude of the renunciation of self is thus re 
corded in one account of the disaster to the st 
Narragansett : 





An old lady, Margaret Muir, of Brooklyn, about 
sixty years of age, was eg up while floating in the 
water, holding high above her infant grandchild, 
fifteen months old. She besought the men in the 
boat which came to her rescue to save the child at all 
hazards, saying,— 

“Oh, for God's sake save the baby! Don’t mind 
me! Iam an old woman, whose life is of no account! 
I’m done for anyway. Save the baby, and if there’s 
room for me, I’il come too.” 
| Both she and the baby were rescued, 





I used to know the late G. P. R. James, whose nov- 


| 





GANNETT Institute for Young Lad s. Es- 
tablished 1854. For catalogues apply to ites: Go. 
GANNETT, A. M., 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


BOUT JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N.J. 

For both sexes, a preparatory. Ihstitute, classical, 
and repr, pet eg uilding brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorongh. 
Begins Sept. 8th. Send for Catalogue. H.K. Trask, Prin. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 

education and whose health requires the climate of Colo- 

rado. Address Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D. D., 
Pres, University of Denver, Denver, Col. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT ! 


8 Commercial e is the oldest insti- 
ny of its class in =e x still continues to give 
eugerter instruction in all the Commercial Branches, 

r Two Hund of its graduates were assisted to 
suitable Employment last year, which vouches for its 
high standing with business men. Send for the latest cat- 


alogue. 666 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLECE. 


Four Miles From Boston, Founded in 1854, 

Offers to young men seeking a collegiate education the 
advantages of a first-class institution, in the most favorable 
of localities, without large attendant expense. Each of 
the ten departments is in charge of an experienced pro- 
fessor. The demands of modern education, especially in 
the sciences and modern languages, are fully recognized. 
College charges ($100 annually) are remitted to young men 
of promise whose limited means may wo yy it. A copy of 
the catalogue will . sent upon application to 

CHAS, E. FAY, See. COLLEGE H1LL, Mass. 


Music Books for 1880-<81. 
By L. Marshall. Th - 
CHOIR BELL. ing "success. among Church 
3 ue Books, Many new gems, and a few vld favorites. 
GRADED ANTHEMS, 2.2: 5;Jiiges- 
tion of Anthems for Choirs, ———— ee: 75 cents, 


THE GLEE CLUB. 59 ei Sai.y ole’: 

e By E. ME Bailey and C. 

A, White. Glees, Quartettes, Duetts, Trios, ete. 75 cents. 

THE UNIVERSAL Q33rtette jan See 

ook. For Male Voices. 

Ry EF. if, Bailey and Vg A. White. A brilliant array of 
Musical Gems, 75 cents 

ea a the at post Hag on receipt of marked price. 

HITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 

“BECAME SOUND AND WELL.” 


HATCHER’S STATION, Ga. 




















R. V. Pierce, M. D.: 
Dear Sir—My wife, who had been ill for over two years, 


well by using your Favorite Prescription. My niece was 
also cured by its use, after several physicians had failed to 
do her any good, 
Yours truly, THOMAS J. METHYVIN. 
“ Best of All.” 
BALTIMORE, Ma., March 5th, 1879. 
Dr. R. V. PreRcE: 
Dear Sir—My family have used your Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, and it has done all that is claimed for it. It is one of 
the best of preparations. I recommend it to all families. 
G. 8. WATERMAN, Druggist. 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated | 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is | 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sold everywhere. Sample | 
by mail lj cts. Made only b 

ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GRIFFIN BRACKET SAW BLADES 


Are the Best Blades in the World. 


A FEW FACTS 


about Bracket Saw Blades. For six years we dealt very 
largely in these blades, It has always been our aim to 
offer the very dest that were made, as a poor saw blade is a 
very unsatisfactory article to use. Until recently the best 
blades in the world came from a maker in Paris, aud of 
these blades we have used many millions, Were it not 
that a BETTER blade is now made, we should still be using 
the old French Blades. 











and had tried many other medicines, became sound and | 


“$1 WILL PURCHASE, 


At HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S, 55 Hainan 
Street, Boston, Mass., 2 Linen Hakfs, 4 Cotton 
Hdkfs, 4 Neckties, one Clearing Comb, 1 Tooth Brush, 2 
pairs Hose all useful for ladies, of first class, Also, same 
number of articles for gents use, 


OUR $2 AND 85 PACKAGES 

will contain useful articles for Ladies, Gentlemen or Chil- 
dren, away below regular prices, but state for which, 
that we may send the proper articles wanted. We 
can send Under Shirts, Drawers, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Laces, Ribbons, Dress Fringes, Buttons, 
Small Wares, Jewelry, Embroideries, Neckties, Suspen- 
ders, Stationery, Books of every kind, Pocket Books, 
Leather Bags, Work Baskets, Dress Goods, Muslins, Linens, 
Cloaks, Shawls, Wrappers, Corsets, Ladies’ Suits, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Kid Boots, Slippers, Rubbers, Curtain 
Laces, Bonnets, Hats, Flowers, Feathers, Toilet Soaps, 
Extracts, Powders, Colognes, Umbrellas, Worsted Pat- 
terns, Letter Papers, Albums, Toys, Games, Picture 
Frames, Kitchen Goods, China Dinner and Tea.sets, China 
Chamber Sets, Crockery and Table Glass Wares, Triple 
Plated Silver Ware in every Style, by very best makers, 

All Articles Warranted Good and Sound. 

SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 

It will save you money. Order goods by mail; it is a 
safe way. Money refunded if not satisfactory. We sell 
wholesale and retail at the very b:ttom prices, sure. 

HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 

Centennial Exhibition. 


PAYSON 
i 
Sold by all D ists, 8 
yall roe sts, kathasers, News 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Ours is the original and only French 
Dressing. 

AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





For marking any fabric with a common 
Without a preparation. Established 
© years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Askalsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 




















MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





‘DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


| is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
} Consumption down to the slightest tickiing in the thruat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
| ey es, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
| the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. . 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
| and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
| to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
\¢ onan medicine in the world. Itnever upsets the stomach. 
is aw our own land, and not used in any other 
| meflicine I — ae watched its effects on all ages, 
rom infancy to old age, So all dru al 
lar a bottle. Y Made by ? . wee eee 
| DONA 


LD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS. 


Self-Inking, only 88. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a. i. Press. Presses froin 
$3. for catalogue. CURTIS 
: MITCH LL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 














BEST. 
STRONGEST. 















GRIFFINS © 
PATENT 
Saw Bzaves. 











FASTEST CUTTING. 
SHARPEST TEETH. 


| 0 (ett 


The Griffin Blades, 

which we now offer, have been proved to be superior in all 
respects to any French or German ones ever made. They 
are stronger, and cut faster. Parties who have used the 
Griffin Patent Saw Blades would not use any other kind. 
They say, be sure and send the Griffin Blades and no other. 
We have received hundreds of letters, of which the two 
following are a sample. 


Read What They Say. 
Panta Conn., Aug. 5th, 1880. 








Agere. Perry Mason 
nts,—The Griffin Re ‘Blades you sent me some time 
oa have given perfect satisfaction. They saw more per- 
fect, cut true,do not catch, cut faster, and are not as liable 
to break, and I can cut ‘three thicknesses of 3-16 with 


French Saws. I think one dozen of them are worth two of 
the French Blades, Yours truly, 


J. 8. LeEonarp. 
SaLem Station, Fauquier Co.. Va., 


June 7th, 1880. 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—I am not much given to furnishing unso- 
licited testimonials, but mustdo you the simple pater to 
express the extreme gratification I find in using your 

3riffin patent Saw Blades. I had been so annoyed by the 
breaking of the blades I had been using, that I sent some 
time ago to New York to a well known dealer there and 
asked him to send me some saws that he Anew were good. 
These proved no better than the last. I broke 14 of them 
in sawing a curved line of a little more than an inch in 
length in 34 inch of White Holly. I put your Griffin Saw 
Blades in immediately after this'in the same wood, and do 
not hesitate to say that they did ten times the w ork of any 
other I had tried. They are also much more accurate and 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Yours very traly, J. H, Foster. 


We are the sole Agents for these blades in the United 
States. If you do not find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid: 

Sizes from No.1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
$1.25 per gross. 

No, 7 to 10 inclusive, 20 cents per doz., or $1.50 per gross. 

WE GUARANTEE 
that one Griffin’s Patent Saw Blade will outwear two of 
the best French or German blades, At least one-third 





more work can be done ina day with the Griffin Blade 
than with any other blade ever sold in the United States, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Pubiishers, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


greater ease than I can cut 2 thicknesses of 2-16 with the | 


in avery brief — Many who haye simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold i On Maat or sent by mail, for Pe 
letter stamps. I.S. NSON & CO., Bangor, 


EL8IN. WATCHES, 


Write fos Catalogue oRTAN 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without ss Y, Operation or hindrance 
ag exercise or labor by Dr. J. herman’s method, 
herman may be pete Te 7 his branch office, 43 
Miik St., Boston, each week, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and at his principal office, 251 Broadway, 
N. Y., Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday. His book, illus- 
trated with likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, 
mailed to those who send ten cents, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Piles, Constipation and Headache. 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw cff disease. One package will 
make six quarts of mane. es it of your druggist. 
Price $1 00, (Will send postpai 
| WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 

Proprietors, Burlington, vt. 




















THIS NEW 
BELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, is 





the Hernia is held securely da 


aud might, s — a radical cure cer- 
tain, 1¢ is easy, durable an cheap. Be mail. Circulars 


free Eggleston Truss Co., ; Chicago, he 
YOU WANT A PRINTING PRESS 


don’t fail to write to us for full particulars con- 

cerning our two new Self-Inking Presses, The 

“Best,” price $6.00, and the “Uncle Sam,” price 
$10.00. We manufacture also the “Daisy,” price $2.00, 
“Bonanza,” price $3.00, and “Acme,” price $5.00. Send 
stamp for circulars. 

ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 

31 Park Row, New York. 





Established 20 years. 
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For the Companion. 


DON. 


Black as a crow, with a satin sheen 
On his well-brashed coat; with plenty to eat, 
and corn, and along between 

The daintiest ture, rich and sweet, 

In his old age \ easy life, 

Though he spent his youth in the thick of the strife. 

Now, watch him while the procession comes, 

Ah, yes, good fellow, you hear the drums, 

Bagles and trumpets; you're brave to-day, 

Head up, ears pricked, you are back in the fray. 
carried his master at Gettysburgh. 


Poor Tom! I've his diary here on the shelf, 
My dearest treasure, a bit of himself, 
Pencilled at night by the bivouac, 
Pencilled in ile on Don’s broad back, 
jome of it scrawled in the —- 
Jome inside of the prison’s wall. 
t tells of pain anc hunger and thirst, 

and brief when it tells of the worst, 
Jolly and bright with a boy’s delight 
When the boys are safe over march and fight. 
Scraps of satin are here and there, 
And onee a tress of bonny brown hair; 
There’s never the breath of a weak complaint, 
Nor the sign of a word that would vex a saint. 
For Tom was bold and tender and true; 
I tell you, lady, his mother knew; 
From the cradle onward, Tom, my son, 
Was a lad you could pin your faith upon. 





Did I hear the cannon? Ay, far and away, 
As I sat at my sewing, its dull, faint boom, 
Ever and ofien that weary day 
Over miles of clover, came straight to my room. 
At times I would drop my seam, and pray, 
For a shudder crept o’er ine, again and again, 
But I was as calm as a statue when 
I learned, at last, the terrible price 
1 had paid for my country. Cold as ice, 
1 waited to see my dear, dead son; 
’Twas a comfort that father brought home poor Don. 
Do you wonder I’ve taken care of him 
All these years, till his eye is dim, 
And his fire has fled, and his vigor wanes, 
And nought but tie memory remains 
Of the steed he was, till a sudden flash 
Will waken the thrill of the cavalry dash, 
As now, when grand with bugle and druins 
Gaily the holiday regiment comes! 
Ah! m, good Don, you may eat your fill, 
And browse in the meadow lot at will, 
For Tom is asleep, just over the hill, 
The master you carried at Gettysburgh. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


OO 
For the Companion. 
THE SUCCESSFUL MAN. 

There he sits on the piazza of his summer ho- 
tel, in his suit of spotless white, the Successful 
Man! How is he to get through the day, he who 
has done everything, seen everything, had every- 
thing, and has everything? 

Another winter is before him. What is he to 
do with it? Where shall he go, a man who has 
been round the world, who has spent three win- 
ters in Egypt, two in Rome, several in Paris, 
four seasons in London, and even a month at 
Washington? 

When this Successful Man was a boy, and 
lived in 2 manufacturing village of New Hamp- 
shire, a widow’s son, the greatest luxury he 
knew was to eat apples. So he told us the other 
day when we fell into conversation about old 
times. 

**Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘when I was ten years old, I 
used to think that if ever I was rich enough to 
have as many apples as I wanted all the year 
round, I should be perfectly happy. Aid now!” 

He went on to say that he had one of the finest 
orchards on a small scale to be found anywhere 
in Massachusetts, which produced last year nine- 
ty-four barrels of apples of the best varieties yet 
produced. But he did not eat two apples per an- 
num. He could not, for while he was making 
his fortune he worked so hard, and confined 
himself so closely, as to contract a chronic weak- 
ness of digestion. With all the luxuries of the 
world at his command, he was obliged to live 
principally xpon oat-meal and milk. 

Later in his youth, his ambition soared above 
apples. He was beginning to get a little more 
money than he absolutely needed, and was able 
occasionally to indulge in a ride. He then 
thonght that if he could ever own a horse fast 
enough to pass everything on the road, and take 
no man’s dust, he should be the proudest and 
happiest of men. 

“Well,’”’ he continued, “I have gota horse that, 
I think, is the fastest in my county; but I never 
drive him. I gave him to my son last summer, 
and for my own use I keep an old plug that jogs 
along six milesan hour without my troubling my- 
self about him.”’ 

At this point, our poor Successful Man wearily 
took ont his watch to see how time was getting 
on, and we observed that the watch was of a pe- 
culiar pattern rarely seen in this country. 

“This watch,” said he, “is another case in 
point. One of my young ambitions was to pos- 
sess a8 good a watch as mortal man could make. 
Ihave got one. I gave six hundred dollars in 
gold for it, ata time when gold was a more ex- 
pensive article than it is now. But knocking 
about the world in sleeping-cars and Mediterra- 
nean steamboats, I was always a little anxions 
for the safety of my watch; and, besides, the 
possession of so costly an article by a trayeller is 
a temptation to robbers. One day in Paris I not- 
iced in a shop-window this curious little watch, 
marked twenty-five frances. A five-dollar watch 
was a novelty, ard I bonghtit. I deposited my 
six-handred-dollar timekeeper with my banker, 
and it has reposed ever since in an iron safe. I 
find that this little watch keeps time as well, for 





all the ordinary purposes of life, as the other, 
and I have carried it ever since.”” 

The Successful Man said these things with 
what we may call a good-humored despair, He 
made no complaint; but at the age when he 
ought to be in the full tide of cheerful activity, 
he appeared to have exhausted life. 

To gain wealth in order to live at leisure is one 
of the most common dreams of youth. The de- 
sire is a selfish one, and wealth gained for self 
ends in disappointment. 

A man can never retire from the work God ap- 
points him to do. The greater his wealth, the 
larger are his opportunities for usefulness, and 
conscientions devotion to others’ needs alone can 
make ® man happy in his early life, middle life, 
or declining years. Selfishness can never bring 
satisfaction to the heart. 


———_——+@s—___—_ 
GLADSTONE’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Viewed as a statesman, an orator, a scholar, a 
linguist, or as a simple gentleman, Mr. Gladstone 
is one of the wonderful men of the age. The 
Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, thus speaks of his 
many accomplishments: 


Mr. Gladstone is a wonderful man, and without 
him we should be a company without a leader, 
an army without a general. His capacity for 
work is enormous, and his breadth and accuracy 
of information something marvellous. 

He will go on a diplomatic mission say to the 
Ionian islands, and speaking there will address 
his hearers with the purest of modern Greek. 

Then crossing the Adriatic to Venice or Rome, 
he will meet there some learned body, and in the 
moat liquid Italian show an intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of the whole field of Italian lit- 
erature. 

He may delve into some mine of classic manu- 
script and dig up a pearl overlooked by other 
workers in the tongue of the Cesars. 

Perhaps, proceeding on to Berlin, he will stop 
and be prepared to address every man he meets 
in the language of the Faderland, and while en 
route to England a stop at Paris would enable 
him to meet the litterateurs and scientific men of 
the French capital and. discuss their specialties 
with them in their own beautiful tongue. 

Arriving at home, he would be ushered into 
the seat of chairman at a lecture by some expert, 
say on “ceramics,” and after an hour's talk on 
old and new china the venerable presiding officer 
could rise and correct any little inaccuracy of the 
speaker and add from his own fund of informa- 
tion a flood of light on disputed points, 

Leaving this he could attend a reception to Dr. 
Schliemann, who, after an interesting talk on the 
tomb of Agamemnon, would find in Mr. Glad- 
stone one who could carry on the topic and adda 
wealth of knowledge which would surprise even 
the specialist. 

And then, as 2 wind-up, he would into the 
House of Commons and spend five . ae in a 
speech on the budget, amplifying his remarks 
with a mass of statistics on every branch of polit- 
ical economy. 

He would go into any question of foreign policy 
and sustain every position by arguments founded 
on wide and exact knowledge. 

He would do a dozen things, any one of which 
would make the reputation of any man, and yet, 
after all Ihave said, I can say that I have not 
touched upon his forte. 

Cookery! He is chief of chiefs. He can broil 
a chicken even better than he can treat a Greek 
particle, and mix a salad even better than he can 
confound an opposing logician. 

You will recall that several have had tilts with 
him in the Commons, and they came out of the 
tussle so altered, changed, turned inside out, that 
— whether their mothers would have known 
them. 

Think of that series of Scotch talks, master- 
pieces every one of them! He is a wonderful 
man, and his loss now would bea national calam- 
ity to Great Britain. 


—_+oo—___—_- 

AN IRISH BOY’S GOOD INFLUENCE. 
To do good in the world it is not necessary for 

one to be an orator, a scholar, or a genius,—as 

the following incident beantifally shows: 


It is many, many years since Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall visited Ireland, previous to writing their 
well-known work descriptive of its scenery and 
customs. On the occasion of their visit to Glen- 
dalough, the far-famed district of the Seven 
Churches, they observed a young lad seated on 
one of the tombstones, who, immediately on 
their approach, doffed his cap, and offered his 
services as guide over the district. 

A bargain was soon struck, and the party drove 
off. The lad, fall of the quaint old legends of 
the place, did the work well, and to the entire 
satisfaetion of his employers. Returning home 
after a day’s thorough enjoyment, Mr. Hall 
took a flask from his pocket, and after partaking 
of the contents, offered some to the ind. To his 
utter astonishment, the offer was firmly but po- 
litely declined. 

To Mr. Hall such a thing wasinexplicable. An 
Irish boy who would not even taste whiskey 
was, indeed, a stranger sight than any he had 
seen during the day. He could not understand 
it. Resolved to test the lad’s principles, he of- 
fered him a shilling, then half a crown, then five 
shillings, if he would drink the poisonous drug; 
but the lad was firm. Under the rag; jacket, 
there throbbed a true heart. Mr. Hall deter- 
mined, however, to conquer, if possible, and 
finally offered him half a sovereign, a coin not 
often seen by lads of his class in these parts. It 
was a wicked act, and-proved too much for the 
politeness even of an Irish boy. 

Drawing himself up ia something well-nigh akin 
to indignation, and pulling a temperance medal 
from the folds of his ragged jacket, he firmly told 
Mr. Hall “‘that for all the money His Honor 
might be worth he wonld not break his pledge.”’ 

The history of the medal was soon told. It had 
belonged to the lad’s father, who had spent the 
prime of his days in the service of the cruellest of 
task-masters,—Drink. Until the advent of the 
gennine Apostle of Temperance, happiness had 
been unknown in yon home on the hill-side. Bnt 
with his advent, peace and joy prevailed. The 
medal was now round the lad’s neck,—a father’s 
dying legacy to his son. Hence his noble and 





firm resolve. Nor was his heroism in vain. It 
was too much for Mr. Hall, who there and then 
screwed the top on to the flask, and threw it into 
the lake by the side of which they stood. Since 
that day, and entirely through the influence of 
that lad, Mr. and Mrs. Hall have been staunch 
teetotalers, aiding the movement by tongue and 
pen. 
—~~@e——_—_—— 
For the Companion, 


THE LIGHT ON A FALLING LEAF. 
BY MRS. EMILY 8. CLARKE. 


I looked from a city window, 
One moment, over the street; 

Soft wax the sky above me,— 
October is calin and sweet. 


From its height, where the sun was lavish, 
To the shadowed pavement brown, 
A leaf from an unseen elm-tree 
Slowly fluated down, 
It fell with a rhythmic motion, 
With a glint and a gleam of gold; 
And it woke in my heart a deep feeling, 
A tenderness untold. 


Othertimes I might have seen it 
With introverted eyes, 

That conld not refrain from searehing 
For fine analogies, 


But to-day I am looking outward, 
Outward and above; 

And I feel the mellow sunshine 
Like an atmosphere of love. 

Oh, bright is the bounteons autumn! « 
To-day ’tis a joy to live: 

And I take each good gift simply, 
As God in His wisdom doth give. 

I look up to Him with gladness; 
To-day I can feel no grief; 

He touched my heart to music 
By the light on a falling leaf, 

October 4, 1879. 


—————_~<+@or—-—————— 
A “COOKED” WITNESS. 


Aaron Burr liad the reputation of being an un- 
scrupulous lawyer. ‘‘You must prove so and so,”’ 
he would say to 2 client. “ButIcan’t. Ihave 
no witnesses who can swear to that,” the client 
would reply. ‘‘Ah, there are plenty of them out- 
side,’’ the unprincipled lawyer would answer. A 
writer tells in the New York Ledger how such an 
“outside’’ witness once ruined his employer's. 
ense: 


It was a suit for divorce, down in Kennebec 
County, Maine. The husband, a surly, mean- 
faced, ferret-eyed, beetle-browed man, who kept 
a village store, and sold Hosspecker’s Bitters, and 
some other bitter things, wanted a divorce from 
his wife. 

They were both in court. The woman was 
sickly-looking, and, very likely, had been driven 
into hysterics by the brute who called himself her 
husband. ¢ 

The principal witness for the libellant was an- 
other beetle-browed, ferret-eyed, mean-visaged 
fellow, who tended store for the latter, and 
boarded in the family. 

And this witness had been ‘‘cooked’’—had been 
taught his lesson—by both his employer and his 
employer’s lawyer. It was plain to be seen that 
he answered by rote,—that the words he spoke 
had been put into his mouth by another. 

When the attorney for the wife came to ques- 
tion this witness, after his own lawyer had done 
with him, hesaid to him with a smile,—the whole 
meant for the jury, of course,— 

“You’ve got your lesson pretty well, haven’t 
you, sir?’ 

“T haint got no lesson!” 

“Allright. But let us see: You say, if I un- 
derstand you, that Mrs. B—— has a very retali- 
ating disposition?”’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I said.” 

““Well,—and how did she retaliate? Give us 
an instance.”’ 

“Why,” grunted the witness, with a stupid 
look, “I've told lots of ’em.”’ 

**Yes, and now I want you to tell me one. Tell 
me and the jury, if you please, a marked case of 
her retaliation.”’ 

“My,—I’ve told you once,—she was always re- 
taliatin’.’” 

“Exactly; but we want a particular instance, 
so that we can judge of its real merits. Now 
look. Did you ever see the libellant in this case— 
your employer—kiss his wife?’’ 

“Yes, sir /’’ the man answered, quickly. 

“And what did the wife do on that occasion?” 

“She retaliated immejitly !”” 

“That will do. You may go down.” 

The counsel for the libellant would have called 
the witness back, but the judge whispered to him 
something which nobody else heard, but which 
caused him to let the witness go. 

The divorce was not decreed. 


4@> 
>> 


SHAKESPEARE’S ADMIRER. 
Many persons affect an admiration for Shakes- 
peare which they do not feel. But the following 
story tells of one whose admiration for the great 
dramatist was genuine: 


One of the most noted characters on the border 
twenty years ago was old Jim Bridger, of Fort 
Bridger, in Utah. On one occasion he came to 
New York. He did not like the narrow down- 
town streets, with high buildings on each side. 
and complained that he had once lost his way in 
“Dey Street canyon,”’ and had been rescued with 
difficulty by the police. 

He liked the drama, and expressed the utmost 
delight at a perforinance of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’ He had no clear idea of who 
Shakespeare was, but conceived and developed 
the most extravagant admiration for him. 

Returning to the fort, he sold stock and sup- 
plies to emigrants and other travellers as in times 
past. One day a man wished to buy some oxen, 
and Jim said he could have any except one yoke, 
which he had made up his mind to keep at all 
hazards. Inthe morning a messenger came to 
him to say that the man wanted this yoke and 
none other. 

“He can't have ’em,” said Jim. ‘‘There’s no 
use of talkin’.”’ 

“Well, he wants them, and is just a-waitin’ for 
them,”’ said the messenger. ‘“‘He’s a-settin’ 
there readin’ a boek called Shakespeare.”’ 

“Eh?” velled Jim, jumping to his feet. ‘Did 
you say—Shakespeare? Here—yon give me my 

ts.” 





He ran to the corral. 
“Stranger,” said he, “jest you take them oxen, 
and give me that book.”” And so the man did. 





Jim hired a reader at $50 per month, and lis- 
tened to Shakespeare every evening. All went 
well, until one night, as the reader came to the 
proposed murder of the princes in the tower, Jim 
sprang from his seat with blazing eyes, and yelled 
in thunder tones,— 

“Hold on there! Jest wait till I get my rifle, 
and I'll shoot the scoundrel.” 


eae en ae 
KNEW HE WAS WORTH SAVING. 


The way to get sympathy is not to bid for it, but to 
deserve it. How one evil-doer was led to that conclu- 
sion is thus related by a Detroit paper: 


A few weeks ago, while several citizens of Detroit 
were surrounding a hot stove in a store on Griswold 
Street, in came a stranger who had been drunk. 
His eyes were red, his back all mud, and his general 
appearance was that of a hard-up and played-out old 
soaker. One of the group was telling a story about a 
hog, and as he was going on with his story, the old 
fellow interrupted. 

**Scuse me, but I'm an old drinker who wants to 
reform.” 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued the story-teller, 
after a glance at the man, “that hog was about forty 
rods away when I first saw him. I got my gun”—— 

“Say,’’ interrupted the drunkard, “isn’t there some- 
body here who wants to help reform me?”’ 

“You go out!” replied one of the men. 

“No, I'm an old drunkard, and I want some one to 
take me by the hand and hope I'll reform.” 

“Go on with the hog story,” putin one of the group. 

“You sha’n’t do it!” exclaimed the drunkard. “I 
want some one to feel sad because I drink up all my 
est nings and misuse my family.” 

“No one here cares how much you drink, or how 
soon you go under the ground?” said one of the men. 

“You don’t, eh? Don’t any of you want to give 
me advice?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Don’t you feel sorry because lam degrading my 
brilliant intellect?” 

“Brilliant bosh! You never knew anything, any- 
how!” 

“Won't any man here pity me?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor shed one tear over my degraded condition?” 

“No! You'd better be going. We want to heara 
hog story.”’ 

“Had you rather hear a hog story than to try and 
save me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, now, you hard-hearted and selfish-minded 
old liars, I know I'm worth more than any hog, and 
I'll prove it, too! If you won't save me, I'll save 
myself; see if I don't! Yes, sir; lll keep sober from 
this day on, and I'll show you whether I'm of more 
account than any of your hog stories or not! You 
needn't pity me, nor advise me, nor talk with me. I 
can run my own grocery!” 

No man in Detroit has led a more sober and indus- 
trious life since that day, and there is every reason 
to believe that he will continue sober. 


The drunkard should have the pity and help of 
every benevolent heart. But a man who uses his 
vices to gain sympathy deserves the indifferent con- 
tempt that this one received. 


a 


SOLON’S QUAINT SAYINGS. 
A writer in the New York Ledger narrates two of 
the quaint sayings of Solon Ackerman, who lived at 
Harrison, Me.: 


Once upon a time a traveller, in a light wagon, 
who wished to go to Bridgeton, but who had got 
upon the wrong road entirely, meeting the old man, 
ae and hailed him,— 

“Look you, my friend, this is the right road to 
Bridgeton, isn’t it?” 

Solon looked at him—looked with a look that only 
he could look, and then,— 

“Well, sir, you begin by telling me a downright 
falsehood, and then calmly and anblushingly ask me 
to back you up in it!’ But he pointed out to him the 
right way in the en. 

Here is another: On a certain occasion—a hot, sul- 
try day in midsummer—Solon came into the store of 
Whitcomb & Oxnard, where quite an assembly (it 
was on a Saturday) were discussing the weather, 
ee crops, etc. Finally, anid Solon,— 

“Friends, if it wasn’t for one thing, I should look 
fora tremendous thaw between now and to-morrow.” 

“Eh? How’s that, Solon? What's to prevent?’’ 

“Why,—there aint nothing frozen!”’ 


--—— +o 


DIDN’T SEE THE PUN. 
Our musical readers ‘vill appreciate the following 
pun: 


Onur old friend Sharp—G ustavus—the doctor—came 
down to the post-office the other morning in high 
dudgeon. His face was red; his eyes were aflame; 
and he puffed like a porpoise. 

“My dear doctor, what is it? What has happened?” 

“What has happened!”’ he gasped. “Oh, the ras- 
cal! I'd like to find out who did it! Oh, I'd like to 
find the man! I'd like to prescribe for him—just 
once!” 

“But what is it? What has been done?” 

“What was it? Why, this was it—somebody’s heen 
and painted on my sign, right under my name— 
G. Sharp—has been and put on— is a flat!” 

“Oho! they made it a capital A, didn’t they?” 

“Yes; the lubberly villains! Eh! Now what are 
you laughing at?” 

We finally managed to elucidate to him the pun,— 
how that, in the chromatic scale—in nmusic—G sharp 
and A flat are one and the same note. He saw, and 

radually cooled down—cooled down so that, in time, 
he smiled. 

2 +o 
A POEM THAT MUST WAIT. 

Poets have to content themselves sometimes with 
handsome acknowledgments which contain no very 
flattering praise. Here is an instance in which the 
author needed patience to know if his work was ap- 
preciated: 


An Englishman wrote a poem on the death of the 
late ex -Prince-Imperial, entitled “Home They 
Brought Her Warrior Dead,” and sent a copy to 
Eugenie. He received in return the following note 
from her chamberlain, Bassano: “Camden Palace, 
Chiselhurst, 9 February, 1880. Monsieur — Her 
Majesty the Empress deigns to accept the homage 
that you offer her of a copy of your poem, the idea 
of which so profoundly touches her heart. When 
the grief which crushes her shall have lost its force 
her majesty will read your verses, and she charges 
me to thank you to-day in her name for the senti- 
ment which inspires them.” 


hE aera 
“CATCHING A TARTAR.” 


The origin of the familiar phrase, “catching a Tar- 
tar,” is thus given: 


Grose, the antiquarian, says it came out of a story 
of an Irish soldier in the Imperial service, who in a 
battle against the Turks, called out to his comrade 
that he had caught a Tartar. “Bring him along, 
then,” was the reply. “He won’t come,” answered 
Paddy. “Then come yourself,” said his comrade. 
To which the Hibernian responded, “Ah, but he 
won't Jet me,” 
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For the Companion. 


TEDDY’S COOP. 
One day at the attic window, 
I heard such a breezy clamor, 
The sounds of a saw and a hatchet, 
The pounding of nails with a hammer; 
While the chatter of Ted and his playmate 
Together was so incessant, 
That I judged whatever they worked at 
*Twas probably something pleasant. 


Each gave the other an order 
As often as he was able; 

They almost might have been building 
Another tower of Babel 


I had no glimpse of the toilers, 
Not even when lunch was ready, 

Though up through the dust of the stairway 
I more than once called, ‘*Teddy.” 


At last, though, driven by hunger, 
The two little boys descended, 

And I asked if the work on the tower 
And the strife of tongues was ended, 


Then both made haste to tell me 
The secret of all their labor; 

A half-fledged dove had been given 
To Ted by a little neighbor,— 


A ragged, pin-feathery pigeon, 
With bill wide-open and yellow, 

And they were busy at building 
A coop for the little fellow. 


That day and the next in the attic 
I heard the bustle and clamor, 

The sounds of the saw and the hatchet, 
The pounding of nails with a hammer. 


But the pigeon must have considered 
The whole affair but a bother, 

For before the coop could be finished 
He flew away to his mother. 





Teer Leeann ees 
For the Companion. 

BLUE BOTTLE’S REVENGE. 
By Margaret Sidney. 

“A? m—m—rr—r!”’ 

It was the last fly of the season, talking to him- 
self as he flew hither and thither, paying his 
good-by visits. 

“It’s almost too late for any more fun,’ he 
said, in a soft hum, and making a few little dabs 
at all the twelve window-panes in the little green 
dining-room. 

Down on the floor, on the other side of the big 
table, were two boys fighting over—what do you 
think?—why, nothing more nor less than an old 
bottle cork! ; 

Yes, they were, as true as anything, spending 
the time that beautiful bright day in squabbling 
and screaming till the humming and buzzing of 
a hundred blue bottles couldn’t have been heard. 

“And I say it’s mine,”’ exclaimed the bigger of 
the two boys, making a fearful dash at his broth- 
er’s hand, which was closed over the cork. ‘‘Now! 
I found it in the cellar myself. You know I did!’’ 

“It was only because you hooked the bottles 
that I was goin’ to have,” screamed the other 
one, with a very red face. ‘‘Dinuh give ’em to 
me, and I hid ’em back of the potato-bin, an’ 
you hadn’t any business with ‘em—so!”’ The 
last word came out so loud that Blue Bottle 
stopped his buzzing for just one second in per- 

fect amazement. 

“You're the meanest, the hate—full—est—oh— 
oh!’ shouted brother nnmber one, who couldn’t 
find words strong enough to express his feelings. 
‘An’ I will have it!’”? Thereupon he jumped to 
his feet, and before number two could follow 
suit, he pounced directly on his back, and clutched 
his hair while he struggled for the prize. 

“Oh, now,” said Blue Bottle to himself, with 
an awful big sigh at the sight, “it’s time for 
somebody to stop them. Whatcan Ido! Poor 
little fellow; it’s a shame for that big one to beat 
him so! And he’s the very same boy that’s ill- 
treated so many of my brothers and sisters—the 
very one. Oh, the legs he’s pulled off this sum- 
mer; they’d supply a million flies, they would!’ 

He paused just a moment to take breath: but 
the scuffling proceeding at such a lively rate from 
the two boys, who were now flying round and 
round the old table, the older, whv now had the 
cork, hotly pursued by the little one, who could 
scarcely see for crying, made him so nervous that 
all he could do was to flutter and gasp to him- 
self. 

“Now Ill stop it myself, I declare I will!’ he 
buzzed at last. ‘‘And I know how, too!” 

Off he fluttered with an awful hum out of the 
door, into a little room where an old gentleman 

with a very bald head was peacefully reading a 

newspaper. 

“H’m—h’m,”’ said Blue Bottle, hopping down 
on the bald head. ‘Oh, there’s dreadfuls work 
going on in the next room, there is!’ This is 
what he meant, only the old gentleman didn’t 
know anything except that something tickled his 
head dreadfully, and kept him from reading in 
comfort. 

“It’s a perfect nuisance,” at last he cried, 


the flies were all gone for this year. And now 
here’s another customer. There’s uo comfort 
here; I'll try another room.’’ 

So he stalked along the hall, and turned into 
the dining-room, the little fly following, with a 
happy ham, as he chuckled to himself. 
“‘Holloa!” said the old gentleman, stopping 
short at the door. ‘Look here, you Jack! stop 
just where you are; do you hear?” 

Round flew number one, and mumbled out, 
“Ye—es, sir,” as he slipped the hand holding the 
cork back of him, while his head dropped sheep- 
ishly. 





AMONG THE GRAPES. 





per. “Dll give it right back to him, grandpa, if 
you'll only let me sta¥ out, I will!” 

“Iu you go!”’ cried the old gentleman, decid- 
edly. ‘It’s bad enough for Ben to quarrel, but 
it’s worse for you, for you're bigger, and ought 
to let his things alone. Let’s see what you've 
got of his, and then go.” 

Slowly out came the hand from its hiding- 
place. 

“Open it,” said the old gentleman. 

More slowly yet the fingers aud thumb un- 
closed, bringing to view an old and very grimmy 
cork! 

















“I know you’ ve got something of Ben's,” cried “Mercy!” eried the old gentleman, staring Puzzles for the Season. 
the old gentleman, sharply. ‘Now you under- through his spectacles at the sight. ‘You're in 
stand what I told you the other day, if I caught | a pretty bad state if you'll fight over that. March!” zs 
you at such tricks again? So you march!” ‘And I guess it’s time for me to go, too,” said ye mss 
“I don’t want—to go—and be shut up in an} the little fly, in delight; ‘so, if nobody wants Pr pronase Williagly and get an anlmeh aga n per 
old black closet,” said Jack, beginning to whim-! any more of me, I’m off! H’m—h’m—h’m!” R de oppressive and get unlawful exaction and a 
goddess. 
—_——_o———————— ‘ Divide worship and get trouble and provision for a 
ay. 
For the Companion, Divide froward and get “by way of” and part of 


a m 
Jivide to render dear and get the conclusion and 
part of your face. 

Divide to reinvest and get to restrain and part of 
a stable. 

aoe the frame of a saddle and get a seat and a 
plant. 

Now, write these words, as divided, under each 





throwing down his paper in disgust, ‘I thought 





Lift up your apron, my lassie! 
See how the warm sun shines 

On luscious bunches of purple grapes, 
And dances over the vines! 

The litte laddie above you 
Stoops to give you a prize; 

The fairest fruit that has ripened yet 
Under the autumn skies. 








So lift up your apron, lassie, 
And catch it, ere it fall 


——_—_—_+@r——_ wet 


For the Companion. 
MAGGIE’S STORY. 


My name is Maggie Nelson, and I am going to 
write the story of my birds, because mamma says 
some children might like to know about them. 

I have three birds now, but at first I had only 
two, and their names were Mr. and Mrs. Chicka- 
biddy. 

Mr. Chiekabiddy was yellow with a black 
head, but his wife had not a single spot of black, 
and she was lovely. 

Well, she is lovely now, and so is he, but I 
have never been quite so fond of them since they 
pulled the poor little thing’s feathers, but oh! I 
haven’t come to that yet. 

Well, they had a large cage, and they were 
very happy, and I never forgot to feed them. 

On my last birthday Aunt Lina gave me a new 
bird, such a beanty! His breast was quite 
green, and his wings mottled green and yellow 
and black. 

Oh, he was so pretty, only I never know 
whether to say was or is, because he is just as 
pretty now, but I am telling the story about 
them, you see. And so, I said his name should 
be Pet, and I put him in the Chickabiddy’s cage. 

They didn’t say anything to him at first, but 
looked hard at him with their heads on one side; 
and he was frightened, and humped himself up 
in one corner of the cage, and ruffled his feath- 
ers. Sol went to get some sugar, thinking that 





would make them all happy, 





Beyond your reach! such gracious gifts 
Are not bestowed on all, 
But where the fall-flowers blossom, 
And where the best fruit grows, 
In meadow or vineyard or orchard, 
This wise little laddie knows. 
Then lift up your apron, lassie, 
Quick while he drops the prize, 
And smile at the lad, and let your thanks 


Shine out through your hazel eyes! 
M. M. 


While I was gone Kitty Mayne came in, and I 
was talking to her, when I heard a loud chirping, 
like the way a canary would scream if he could 
scream, and a fluttering noise. 

I ran back, and what do you think I saw? 
those wicked Chickabiddies were pulling out 
poor Pet’s feathers just as fast as they could, 
and stuffing them into their nest; and Pet was 
trying to get away from them, poor little thing, 
and beating his wings against the wires, and 
making a pitiful noise. 

Oh, how angry I was! I took him out and 
petted him, and gave him sugar and strawberries; 
and then I put him in my lovely open-work bas- 
ket, while I punished the naughty Chickabiddies. 

I got some cayenne pepper and put it with 
their seed, because Jim puts it on Dobbin’s blank- 
et when he bites it, and then he doesn’t bite it 
any more. But would you believe it? the Chick- 
abiddies liked it, and quarrelled with each other 
over it. Sothen I didn’t know how to punish 
them. 


But papa got mea handsome gold cage for Pet, 


and theirs is only green, and he sings better 
than Mr. Chickabiddy, and Mrs. Chickabiddy 
doesn’t sing at all, so I think they mnst feel 
punished. 
Don’t you think that is a nice story? 
4e@ 
THERE are no sweets in family jars. 


Coup not the doctor’s fee be justly called ill- 


other,and the initials of each division will give the 
names of some busy people and the season when they 
are most industrious. 

. FRANK SNELLING. 


2. 

Z1G- ZAGS. 

1* * # 

*2*se 

* * 3 * 

* -*2 * 4 

* * 5 * 

* 6 > * 

7 * * * 

* 8 * * 

* 7 9 * 

** * 10 

> * ll * 

* 12 * * 

13 * * * 

Across. 

1. A mixture. 2. To inquire. 
3. A mark. 4. A fine, soft thread. 
5. Particular. 6. A knot. 
7. A tempest. 8. Away. 
9. Severed. 10. A medley. 
11, A medicine. 12. A token. 
13. To cut. 


Zig-zags, 1 to 13, name a rural sport incidental to 
the autumn. NASHUA. 
3. 
NOVEL PUZZLE. 


The words of the following definitions are to be 
written down in regular order, so that the second line 
read down shall form the name of a curious figure, 
well known at harvest time in olden days, in other 
climes; and the fourth line read down shall give an- 
other name for the same. Each word consists of but 
five letters. 
2. Walks. 


1. Pure. 

3. Endéavors. 4. To call forth. 

5. To disjoin. 6. Illegal interest for money. 
7. Makes senseless. 8. Brick dried in the sun. 
9. Theentireamount. 10. Planes of stone. 


11. Fills to satiety. CyRiL DEANE. 
4. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In heather, not in field; 
In abate, not in yield; 

In corrode, not in stain; 
In vivid, not in plain; 

In clever, not in bright; 
In sunset, not in light; 

In tempest, not in gale; 
In hamper, not in bale; 
In honor, not in right; 

In morning, not in night; 
In seeing, not in sight; 

A lovely sight you first must find, 


A festival then bring to mind. F. 8. F. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED DECAPITATIONS. 





Behead the first word in each line to find the sec- 
ond word; then behead the second to find the third. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. E 
ND 
TE 
"Ts 
K 


E 
MA 8 
T 


> 
Heme 


> I 


a 
“>2 
PRs 

a4p<o 
Sap 


R 

R 
CA 
M 


IP 
SES 
EW 
8 

Centre across: Great Pirate. Down: Enterprises. 

2. Owl, Swan, Cuckoo, Skylark, Cock, r- 
wili, Falcon, Stormy Petrel, Heron, Bobolink, Night- 
ingale, Seamew, Oriole, Swallows, Pheasant, Parrot, 
Raven, Blackbird, Thrash. 

3. ORAWL 


woRn 


A 
E 
E 


cw > 


L 
4, Cur-tail, 





gotten gains? 
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OVER-EXERTION. 

Long-continued exertion without proper intervals 
of rest is followed by a peculiar sensation of fa- 
tigue, and often by tremor or cramp. Fatigue is due, 
in part, to the failure of contractile material, and an 
accumulation of waste-products, in the muscles, but, 
in the main, to exhaustion of the nerve-centres that 
supply stimulus to contraction. Both tremor and 
eramp are probably caused by excessive muscular 
irritability, the former being due to short, irregular 
explosions of muscular force, the latter being a pro- 
longed contraction of the muscle. 

When over-exertion is confined to a small group of 
muscles, these, instead of becoming enlarged and 
strengthened, as is the case when exertion and rest 
are duly interchanged, suffer chronic exhaustion, 
which shows itself in a species of paralysis—as in the 
palsy, or cramp, severally peculiar to writers, tele- 
graphers, type-setters, violinists, pianists, tailors, 
milkers, and men of various trades whose work is 
mainly with the hammer. 

It is computed that the pen-blade forger, if indus- 
trious and disposed to do full work, delivers nearly 
29,000 accurate strokes a day, and in ten years over 
88,000,000, each stroke involving expenditure of nerve- 
force, both in the nerves of the brain which calcu- 
late the distance and amount ef force necessary, and 
the nerves of the muscles engaged in the act. 

Another result of over-exertion is irritability of 
the heart, similarly due to exhaustion of nerve-force. 
The heart may become dilated, so that valves—one 
or more—cease fully to close the openings, or the 
valves become thickened and incapable of ready and 
complete action. The elastic tissue of the great arte- 
ries leading out of the heart may be weakened by 
over-distention, and the walls may, duringsome strong 
effort, so far give way as to form a pouch, or even to 
stretch out into a fatal aneurism. 

This irritability of heart gives rise to palpitation, 
cardiac pain, and rapid pulse. 

It is estimated that 38 per cent. of cases of this 
affection among our soldiers during the late civil war 
were due to long and rapid marches, or to other 
forms of over-exertion. Professional pedestrians are 
proverbially short-lived. Mountain-climbers, and 
persons who carry gymnastic or athletic exercises to 
excess, and especially laborers whose work is severe, 
and who also suffer from intemperance, foul air and 
improper diet, are peculiarly liable to heart disease. 

 caediheitnastereis 
SADDLE-HORSES ON THE FARM. 

Perhaps some of our farmers’ boys may diséover a 
hint in the following advice of the Nashville Ameri- 
can, which, if followed, may lead to profit as well as 
health and pleasure: 

The memory of man extends to the day when the 
boys on the farm were proud to ride a fine young 
horse to charch or to see the girls. They took pride in 
the colts, and taught them to move freely under the 
saddle, and above all, when a colt was broken he 
was taught to walk. 

Now the boys must have a fine buggy and harness, 


and the colt must show his style and speed all the 
time. 

The bay is in too great a hurry to allow the colt to 
walk. The colt, buggy and boy are soon a used-up 
set by fast driving. 

The whole business of buggy-riding by farmers’ 
boys is expensive, extravagant and demoralizing. 
Not one farmer in ten can afford such a turnout for 
the lad, 

Many of them buy a buggy and let it stand in the 
sun and storm. They are too poor to have a house 
for vehicles. Such men cannot afford the luxury of 
a buggy. 

If we could return to the fashion of riding on 
horseback, we would save millions to the farmers, 
and the boys and girls would develop better forms 
and have better health. 

Any lazy lout can ride in a buggy, but to bea grace- 
ful rider on horseback one must have some ener; 
and get up in his nature. There is life and health in 
riding on horseback. 

The whole system feels the invigorating effect of 
it. The rider and the horse catch the fire of sympathy 
and excitement in the run or fast paces, and every 
nerve and muscle of the body is brought into health- 
Bg pe ye play. 

The mahia for trotting horses has been felt on every 
farm in the land. The country is full of road horses 
that some man or boy loves to pull the string on. 
They are usually poor saddle-horses, slow walkers 
and rough. 

We needareform. The place to La ge is in breed- 
ing a class of horses of good size, style and action, 

t can move freely in more than one gait. 

The English market is open for such horses, The 
well-knit horse of good style and action, suitable for 
the hunter or a carriage, will bring better prices 
than our average horse. 





The farmer will find it to his interest to raise a class 


of colts that the boys will like to ride. He can raise 
three or four fine saddie-colts for what one bug; 
and harness will cost, and a fair saddle-horse will 
bring more money than the average roadster. 
————_ 
WHAT SPOILED HIS ENJOYMENT. 

A little attention from parents in the way of ex- 
plaining matters to their children would pay for it- 
self many-fold in the children’s increased happi 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate used habitually ren- 
ders the system less liable to attacks of sunstroke. (Com. 
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and quickened intelligence. An aged man writes as 
follows in the Mid-Continent Presbyterian of his first 
visit to New York when he was a boy: 


I suppose I ought to be ashamed to write it, but it 
is the fact that as I, by the side of my father, walked 
across from the “Albany Basin” to the Fulton Ferry, 
I never dared scarcely to look up once to see the 
sights or the buildings, for I had to keep i eyes on 
my feet to see that I did not step on any of the “‘grid- 
irons,” those round iron grates inlaid in the sidewalks 
as light and ventilation to the cellars. 

ot knowing for what they — designed, they 
were gridirons to me; and I was in constant fear lest 
Ishould step on one and fall through into some con- 
cealed fire, or, at least, into some deep place, and 
either be burnt to death, or killed, or utterly lost to 
view forever. So that I got no idea of the great city, 
and saw nothing but the gridirons. To this day, Ll 
never walk over one without a smile at how they 
puzzled my young brain. 
asked a question or two, and uttered more than 
one exclamation of fear and surprise about the grid- 
iron; but received no answer, certainly no explana- 
tion, as my father hurried on; so that, when I had 
absolutely travelled across the great city, I got no 
impression of it but that it was a place full of awful 
ridirons. A word or two from my father would 
ave been of great advantage to me. 





—_—_—_q—_——_ 
MR. BURDETTE’S BOY. 

Mr. Robert Burdette matches “Mark Twain” in his 
droll and laughable way of putting things. In one of 
his Burlington ‘‘Hawkeyetems” he thus describes 
his active baby: 


The boy runs about 150 miles a day, and wouldn’t 
quit then if it didn’t grow dark. Heisvery busy. He 
has all the care of me, and, in addition to his regular 
routine duties, he manages a thousand things no one 
else would think of. 

Yesterday morning, before ten o'clock, he picked 
and ate, regardless of maturity or color, a pint of 
wild strawberries, followed a wagon half a mile down 
the road, got lost in the woods, choked up the foun- 
tain with gravel, fell out of a hammock, stung him- 
self with a bee, ate some strange-looking berries that 
his mother knows are deadly poison, played with a 
mad dog (his aunt says she knows it was mad), talked 
toatramp who came to kidnap him (it was an hon- 
est farmer coming in to the circus, but the boy’s 
aunt and mother united on the tramp and kidnapper 
theory), step on a red lizard, built a dam and fell 
into the brook. 

I helped him build the dam; in fact, L confess that 
T built the greater ne of it, and enticed the prince 
to assist, but he fell into the brook himself, and all 
statements to the effect that I pushed him in and 
laughed at him and encouraged him to enjoy it, are 


simply campaign stories circulated for political 
effect. 


ne 
A MONTANA BEAR-FIGHT. 

Hannibal Roe, of Prickly Pear, had a fight with a 
she-bear, recently, that has few parallels in border 
history. 

He was hunting deer in the mountain, and as he 
turned around ‘a projecting point of rocks, an im- 
mense she-bear struck him a terrific blow on the left 
side of the head and face, knocking bis gun from his 
hands, and then threw herself upon him, and to- 
gether they rolled down into a gulch twenty feet 
below. 

The wounded and disarmed victim determined to 
ae the dead man,” and feigned unconsciousness 
while the infuriated beast bit and tore him from head 
to foot, until called away bya cry of distress from 
one of her cubs. Mr. Roe’s Poni A was a bleeding 
mass of torn flesh and matted hair hanging over his 
brow; his left cheek and ear hung at his side by a 
slender strip, the cheek-bone being broken, and the 
skull fractured above the eye; his left shoulder, arm, 
side, and hip, were badly torn and bitten. 

Although it seems incredible, yet he worked his 
way alone for two miles to a cabin, and the next day 
was carried in a spring-wagon forty miles to the Sis- 
ters’ Hospital, Helena, where he is at present. 

He says that he will certainly recover, and the doc- 
tor thinks the chances are in his favor. 


Sitienkas 
INSINCERE POLITENESS. 
There is an amusing story told of Corot, the French 
artist, which illustrates the insincerity of conven- 
tional politeness: 


Corot once accepted an invitation to dine with a 
student of his who was by no means too well off. 

“You will have to excuse my wife,” said the host 
when Corot arrived, “but the fact is it is Friday, and 
forgetting all abont your coming, she had prepared 
for dinner some picked-up codfish.” 

“What!” cried eee codfish? If there 
sae in the world I am fond of, it is picked-up 
c sh!’ 


And he partook of the inexpensive dish so heartily 
that the student was convinced, and cried, warmly, 
“Since it is one of your favorite dishes, come and 
dine with me every Friday,—we always have it.” 

Regularly o’ Fridays thereafter, Corot dined at the 
house of his friend and student, and regularly they 
had picked-up codfish, until one day the host said, in 
distress,— 

“You will have to excuse my wife to-day, but she 
forgot it was Friday, and so there is no codfish.” 

“Is that so? Why, that’s delightful!’ cried Corot. 
“I never could bear codfish in any way.” 

deluhiostonntiiiaietioteing 

“TALK ischeap.” Is it? Just hire a lawyer once. 


A VULGAR fop called to a bootblack to polish his 
shoes, and showered vituperative epithets upon him 
for his slowness, till at last the little fellow stopped 
his work, and looking up, exclaimed, “See here, 
mister, taint no use to work on your shoes any more 
till somebody polishes your tongue!”’ 


“ConpuctTor, why didn’t you wake me up, as I 
asked you? Here I am miles beyond my station.” 
“TI did try, sir, but all I could get you to say was, 
‘All right, Maria; get the children their breakfast, 
and rit be down in a minute.’ ” 


A DARKEY who was ag to wash his hands in 
acreek didn’t notice the peculiar actions of a goat 
just behind him; so, when he scrambled out of the 
water, and was asked how it happened, he answered, 
“TI dunno ’zactly; but "peared as if de shore kinder 
h’isted and frowed me.” 


“WovuLpnw’t you like to have a bow?” said the 
bold young archer, as they sauntered down the field. 
Andshe murmured, ‘‘Yes."" Andthe absorbed archer 
said, “What kind of a bow would you prefer?” She 

nivered a little, as she replied, archly, “I think I 
should prefer yew.” 


A DISTINGUISHED writer says, “I resolved, when I 
was a child, never to use a word which I could not 
ronounce before my mother without offending her.” 
e kept his resolution, and became a pure-minded, 
noble, honored gentleman. His rule and example 
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THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
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ADARASZ, the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
oe ee written cards with your name for 20 cts. 
uis Madarasz,Penman,Business College, Jersey City,N.J. 


LADIES, 


Please send for our price list. It will save you money on 
every article wanted. See advertisement in this paper, 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWER-POT BRACKETS 


Hold one to six 
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Stands, Bronze es 

Fiemer Pets, F ahastons 3 and all window garden 
wisites. in great variety. Illus. catalogue gratis. cial 
ersto Clubs. M.D. Jones & Co., 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


slits BAGS CECANS... 


Pian 
$125 and spwarte sent on trial. Catalogue free. Ade 
dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
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CURES FEVER 
Physicians say it is a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 

Quinine. Dose thesame. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 

mail, price $1.50 per oz. 

BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
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FOx’s PATENT 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun 


¢ £ Barrels slide one side. 
am 6=6No hinge to get loose. 
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The manufacturers of the Fox Gun, feeling that the 
dealers, as a general thing, have not done justice to the 
merits of this wonderful gun, are determined to have them 
placed before the sportsmen more generally, that their 
great merits may become known and appreciated, It is 
needless to speak of the elegant workmanship and won- 
derful shooting powers of these guns. It is a fact well 
established that they are unsurpassed by any guns in the 
world, We propose, for a limited period, to offer a line of 
these guns at the following extremely low prices, after 
which the original prices will be restored. Our object being 
to introduce the guns into sections of the country where 
dealers have failed to present them, in the firm belief that 
where they become kuown, they will be the established 
favorite, and we shall reap the benefit in future of this 
great sacrifice. “ormer 


Price. Now. 
$58 and 63s $40 


68and73 45 


reb. locks, Wand 83 50 
Superior Damascus 12 or 10 gauge engraved 

= grip and reb. locks, 100 60 
Fine Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 gauge 

fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 125 74 
Ex. fine Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 

ex. fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 150 90 
Finest Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 

finest eng. pistol grip and reb. lovks, 200 110 

Every gun warranted. Sent C. 0. D. with privilege of 
exumination. Send for descriptive circular, 
AMERICAN ARMS CO., 


103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
| For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 

| for circular and price-list, 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illns- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Twist 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and reb. 
locks. 


Lam, Steel 12 or 10 gauge pistol] grip and 
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$1000 REWARD | 


Forany Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with less Labor,and Wear and Tear of Clothes, than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, 


PATENTED OCTOBER 3, 1871. 
The Original and Only Perfect Sep Cpenting Washer in the world. No rubbing required. Nomore yellowclothes 


nor hard work on washing or- It is the best 
blanket, and cannot get out of or: 
offered. Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week. 


n the world, and will wash anything, from a lace curtain to a horse 
der. Good agents wanted, both mule and female, to whom liberal inducements are 





WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 


You may ask washer-women and housekeepers, and 
your answer from nine out of ten will be,“Plenty of 
elbow-grease,” or in other words, laborious rubbing upon 
the washboard. And such is the case, for you first rub 
fom ay n the cloth, and then you have to rub i in to 
make dirt soluble; but does that remove it? No; to 
do that you must dip it in the water and rub re eatedly 
to force water through the fabric again and again. That 
is what removes dirt after having n softened by the 
chemical action of the soap. 

The way in which this could be most economically ac- 
complished has been developed in the FAMLY W ASHER 
AND BLEACHER, which embodies all the above points. 

Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person 
during the whole wash, and will not remove streaks from 
clothes. It is harder work to operate them than to use the 
common wash-board, They are constantly getting out of 
order,and wear out in ashort time. With all sach devices, 
as well as with the rubbing-board, there is great friction, 
an ent y wear and tear of clothing. 
With the Washer and Bleacher there is no friction or 
wear of the tabric whatever; and washing, baking and 
housework are contemporaneous operations—the fire 
doing the washing and baking, while the housewife does 
her housework. 





8 stated, water force is what removes dirt from the 
bre of the cloth. A large oer of water is required to 
hold in solution a comparatively small amount of dirt. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER 


and Bleacher embodigs all the essential points. First, 
we have the desired heat, which expands the fabric and 
causes it to discharge the dirt. econd, we obtain a 
powerful suction beneath the clothes, which produces a 
rapid d wnward current of water force, through and 
through them, thereby removing the dirt. Third, we 
use a large body of water, which holds the dirt in solu- 
tion. Fourth, the washing is done by water, and not by 
steam, This process cannot injure fabrics. It cleanses 
thoroughly, rinsing the clothes being all that is required 
to complete the operation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER I8 THIS: 


We have 5 ibs of metal, which attains amuch greater de- 
gree of heat than the water surrounding it, consequently 
the water underneath the Washer becomes hotter, and 
more expansive than any other part of the boiler, and is 
thereby thrown to the surface through the tube; thus 
tending to produce a vacuum underneath the Washer at 
y ~4 bottom of the boiler, into which the water is rapidly 
awn. 

As it passes along the channels of the Washer, the 
curved and contracted throats of which prevent its flow- 
ing back ward, it becomes hotter and hotter, consequently 
more expansive and more forcible until thrown to the 
surface, thus producing a powerful suction beneath 
the clothes through which the water must pass in a rapid 
downward current, thereby obtaining a water force 
which cannot be obtained by any other method known 
in cleansing fabrics. Thus sre Gat 9 coameinatien. FIRST, 

THE DESIRED HEAT. SECOND, PER- 
FECT CHEMICAL ACTION OF THE SOAP. THIRD, 
FORCE OF WATER—ALL OF WHICH ARE RE- 

JUIRED TO THOROUGHLY CLEANSE AND PUR- 

IFY ANY FABRIC. 


THE IMPROVED WASHER 


has a perfect fitting pipe, and is a combination of metals 
which does not become sticky or dirty. It comes out of 
the boiler as bright as new. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER. 


There are two sizes: No. 1, the family size; No. 2, 
suitable fur smal] hotels, restaurants, and barber-shops, 
boarding houses, etc. 

The family size weighs about 5 tbs., and is only 8 inches 
long by 5 inches wide, and 14 inch deep. 


discharge pipe is 13 inches high over that, and is | 
144 inch in dinceter 


. It throws water in a solid, un- 


broken stream, at the rate of 6 to8 gallons per minute. 
It will work in any flat-bottomed boiler. It takes only 
3 or 4 ounces of soap in l0or 12 gallons of water, and will 
wash bed or table linen, a boiler-full in 10 or 15 minutes, 
wearing apparel in trom 10 to 30 minutes, and will re- 
move streaks without rubbing; requires no previous 
preparations of the clothes, such as soaking over night. 
R LACE CURTAINS, this Washer is invaluable. It 
cleanses them as no other process can, and without the 
slightest danger of pt 
0. 2. or small hotel size, is 84 inches long, 7% inches 
wide, 1% inches deep, and veighs about 8 tbs. It will work 
ina flat bottom boiler holding 15 to 20 gallons, and wash 
of average pieces 1,500 to 2,000 per day; or it may be used 
in any smaller boiler that has a flat bottom large enough 
for it to rest upon. 
For hospitals this Washer is pronounced by the medi- 
cal faculty invaluable, being the most powersul disinfec- 
tor known; leaving the fabrics pure as when new, 


THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 


We want a Local Agent in every town in the United 

States. We know from experience that reliable, ener- 
etic men can make money selling the Washer and 
leacher in any community. 

We want first-class men as GENERAL AGENTS; men 
capable of managing one or more counties. 

‘o such we give a duly executed Certificate of Agency. 

We furnish descriptive circulars for distribution 
among families. Also large posters for advertising in 
public places. Printed directions for using are sent with 
each Washer. 

The retail price of No.1 WASHER, in New York, is 
$3.50; No. 2 WASHER, $5; No. 1, $24 per doz.; No. 2, 
$36 per doz. 

SAMPLE, OR SINGLE WASHERS, 

WE SEND SINGLE OR SAMPLE No. 1 WASHERS, 
PREPAID, TO YOUR NEAREST RAILWAY EX- 
PRESS OFFICE, in ony art of the United States east 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, also in_ Kansas, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, for $3.50. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the reliability of this Company, we refer you to 
the MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. of this city, or 
to any Express Company in New York. Also to the 
Publishers of the following named well-known leading 
journals, viz.: New YORK—American Agriculturist, 
Weekly Sun, Weekly Tribune, We kly ‘itness, aud 
Christian Advocate. BOSTON— Yoush’s Companion, Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, all of whom have frequently editori- 

indorsed us as well as our Washer, 
rom the YOUTH’S COMPANION, June 10, 1880. 

“This Washer is very simple in construction, yet it is 
the dest we have ever known. We speak from experience 
when we say this. It is truly the woman’s friend, for 
with it the hard work of washing almost disappears. * * * 
We have known of this washer for several years, but we 
had no idea thatit was such a prize until we were in- 
duced to give it a trial, and now with us it has taken its 
place as a household ah 

From THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, May 19, 1880: 

“WASHERS AGAIN. We have several inquiries con- 
cerning the Robbins Washer and Bleacher. It does 
exactly what is claimed for it, and is cheap at ten times 


ts . 

In ordering, write plainly your name, post-office, 
county and State, Also the name of the Express office 
| to which you wish the Washer forwarded. 

CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 

Remit by Post-Office Order or Registered Letter, at 
our risk, e insure the safe delivery of all Washers 

ve. Money may also be sent by draft on 
Send for a sample and secure A BUSINESS THAT 
| WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
| When you order or write, mention Yournu’s Com- 
PANION. Address 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING 00., 





} 50 Barclay St., New York. 














